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THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 
HE moral victory won by the minority 
in the late Republican Convention of 
New York has results much more inspiring 
and important than the defeat of a pledged 
or instructed delegation to the National 
Convention. The New York delegation will, 
indeed, go to that Convention perfectly free 
to vote according to the convictions of its 
members, but the cause of the party itself 
and of honest popular government has gain- 
eda great triumph. The result at Syracuse 
has shown to Republicans every where, and 
to all who would deplore a Democratic res- 
toration as a national calamity, that the 
office-holding interest, which rules the par- 
ty by “the machine,” can be brought to 
terms even in its strongest hold, and that 
the intelligent and independent voters of 
the party, who are indispensable to its suc- 
cess, have but to assert themselves reso- 
lutely to affect the party action. Nowhere 
is the party drill more absolute and despotic 
than in New York. Yet if, in a Convention 
which the machine interest spared no effort 
of any kind to control, it could command, 
aftor an apparently almost tetal surrender, 
only about two-thirds of the voting dele- 
gates, every honest Republican in the coun- 
try must see that reform is practicable with- 
in the party, and that the election of this 
year need not be a mere choice of evils. 

The electoral vote of New York will, it is 
conceded, be a most vital, if not the deci- 
sive, element in the election. The State is 
now in Democratic hands, Republican dis- 
satisfaction is wide-spread and sincere, and 
vast numbers of Republicans havs been in- 
clined to think that a “reform Democrat”— 
a phrase expressing a hope, and not a fact 
of experience—would be preferable to a Re- 
publican who represented the low tone of 
political honor and morality which has crept 
into political and public official life. To 
this independent, manly, intelligent, coura- 
geous element, without whose votes success 
is impossible, Senator CONKLING is the espe- 
cial representative of the spirit and tend- 
encies which are simply intolerable. If 
Republican New York, therefore, should en- 
thusiastically and unanimously adopt him 
as the type of the views and methods and 
spirit which it desired in the national Ad- 
ministration, if would at once and irrevoca- 
bly defy and alienate a large, influential, 
indispensable class of voters, who would not 
hesitate to refrain from voting, or would 
vote for his Democratic opponent. Such 
Republicans would quietly reply to the bit- 
ter taunt that they had brought the South- 
ern Democracy into power, that the responsi- 
bility must rest not with them, but with the 
Republicans who insisted upon nominating 
one of the two or three candidates whom 
they knew to be most distasteful, upon con- 
clusive grounds, to an immense body of the 
best Republicans. To deny them indig- 
nantly the name of Republican would not 
in the least trouble them, for they would 
reply that they were Republicans not for 
the sake of the party, but of the country; 
and that while they would yield all things 
indifferent to secure harmony, they could 
not and would not yield their convictions 
upon points vital and essential. 

In this political situation in the State, the 
advocates of the Senator’s nomination, who 
are in complete possession of the party ma- 
chinery, which gives them immense advan- 
tages, called the Convention on the 22d of 
March—about three months before the meet- 
ing of the National Convention. They felt 
sure of an absolute control of the Conven- 
tion, and they had determined upon an in- 
exorable policy, Their object was not to 
assemble a body which should represent the 
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real Republican sentiment of the State, but 
one which should do what they desired, and 
send a pledged delegation to Cincinnati for 
their candidate. Their original scheme, 
when they thought they should be able to 
do just as they might choose, without pro- 
test or opposition, was, like the policy of 
the Senator himself, “thorough.” It is, of 
course, always easy to deny an intention 
when it has not been carried out, but in 
such cases the essential probabilities must 
determine. The plan was to send a delega- 
tion pledged as a unit to sustain Mr. Conk- 
LING. To secure this result, even a project 
was entertained for a committee of the Con- 
vention to name the district delegates ; and 
it was openly avowed by some of the man- 
agers that if such a plan were not adopted, 
the name of any district delegate who was 
obnoxious as not favoring the nomination 
of the Senator should be thrown out by the 
Convention. Meanwhile, in the districts 
under the immediate shadow of the custom- 
house in and around the city of New York, 
the most determined and well-organized ef- 
forts were made, not te secure an unbiased 
expression of the party sentiment at the 
primaries, but solely to defeat delegates 
who were not in the machine and Senatorial 
interest. This plan was carried out from 
point to point; from the primaries to the 
county conventions, and from them to the 
district delegations at Syracuse. Extraor- 
dinary offers were made to persons who had 
been most obnoxious in 1872, as GREELEY 
Republicans, if they would compass the de- 
feat of certain district delegates, not because 
they were unsound Republicans or untrust- 
worthy men, but solely because they did not 
think the nomination of Mr. CONKLING a 
desirable nomination for the party, nor one 
likely to recover the State of New York 
from Democratic control. It was all in 
pursuance of the plan. The State Conven- 
tion theoretically represents the sentiment 
of the party. If, therefore, the managers, 
by hook or by crook, could contrive that it 
should be substantially a unit for Mr. Conk- 
LING, or if they could so guide its action 
that it should seem to be a unit, which was, 
so to speak, their second line, their purpose 
would be attained. The great point was 
to be able to say that the Republican senti- 
ment of New York was undivided in its 
preference of the Senator for the Presi- 
dency. 

Meanwhile a startling protest against ma- 
chine politics, and in favor of a candidate 
whose very name should mean reform, was 
made by the Union League Club—a body of 
the most earnest and substantial Republic- 
ans in the State, the value of whose sup- 
port is known at least in the treasury of 
the State Committee. This was followed by 
resolutions in county conventions, and by 
declarations against a pledged national del- 
egation, coming bravely up from the rural 
districts of the State. In the city, the ma- 
chine ground ont the usual delegations, and 
on Sunday, the 19th of March, a private tel- 
egram from the chairman of the State Com- 
mittee to Senator CONKLING was published, in 
which the chairman unfortunately declared 
that the familiar grist from the machine 
was a conclusive reply to the “ impudence” 
of the Union League Club Republicans, 
who had merely declared for pure govern- 
ment and for a reforming President. This 
chance shot before the opening of the bat- 
tle had no other fatal effect than the de- 
struction of a candidate for Governor of the 
State. But it also aroused that host who 
ean not be called machine Republicans. On 
Monday the managers were alarmed. By 
Tuesday evening they had begun to aban- 
don their first advanced line of a delegation 
pledged asa unit. It was plain from that 
moment to the end that they misconceived 
the situation. Harmony could be secured 
only by a total surrender. If they were not 
prepared for that, they should have stood 
fast. Had Mr. CONKLING been personally 
present, or had the voice of his especial lieu- 
tenants been heeded, the policy would still 
have been “thorough.” By Tuesday even- 
ing the phrase of the resolution was changed 
to “request.” But the general object was 
the same. When the Convention assembled, 
the preliminary debate attained its object, 
for the majority promised to allow freedom 
of debate. They said that they had not 
thought of infringing it. But the minor- 
ity rightfully insisted upon a pledge that 
a power which the majority might abuse 
should not be abused. The debate was in 
perfect good temper, and the minority cer- 
tainly were not dissatisfied with the result. 

When the afternoon session began, it was 
whispered that the important resolution had 
been so modified that it would be factious 
and unreasonable to oppose it. A State 
Senator, supposed not to be very friendly to 
Mr. CONKLING’s nomination, said that to 
object to the form that the resolution had 
taken would be ridiculous, and a late officer 
of customs, a devoted adherent of the Sena- 
tor, remarked that any man who opposed it 
would be laughed out of the Convention. 





The admirable preliminary declarations of 
the platform rang out finely in the clear voice 
of the chairman of the committee, and were 
sincerely applauded. Had the fifth resolu- 
tion stopped with the compliment to the 
Republican Senator of New York—a compli- 
ment coming with perfect propriety from a 
Republican Convention of the State—many 
delegates might inwardly have criticised the 
terms, but there would have been no voice 
of dissent. But the conclusion of the reso- 
lution, presenting his name as a candidate, 
vitiated the whole, for the reason that we 
will mention. The managers had, indeed, 
stricken out the word “ request.” They had 
pared the intended inflexible and haughty 
resolution down to the finest point, but un- 
der that point lurked the mischief. As in 
the fairy story, the elephant had dwindled 
to the mouse, but the magician was in the 
mouse as much asin the elephant. The pur- 
pose of the Senator’s friends, it must be re- 
membered, was to make it appear to the 
Republican party of the country that Mr. 
CONKLING had the practically undivided 
support of the party in New York, and the 
proof was to be that in the State Conven- 
tion there was no protest whatever against 
the presentation of his name as a candidate 
to the National Convention. Therefore, if 
the minority had acquiesced, they would 
morally have betrayed that great mass of 
stanch and tried Republicans in the State 
who earnestly deny that he is a desirable or 
winning candidate. 

We ask Republicans who hold this view 
and who were delegates in the Convention, 
and who, in compliment to the Senator, 
voted for the resolution, whether they think 
that the Republican party in this State and 
in the country would have been in so hope- 
ful and joyful a frame as it is to-day, and 
whether the Cincinnati Convention would 
have been so likely to nominate a candidate 
who can be enthusiastically supported every 
where, and who can recover the State of New 
York, if the minority, by their silence, had as- 
sented to the declaration of Mr. CONKLING’s 
friends that he is the sole choice of the 
united Republicans of New York? That 
would have been said, and could not have 
been gainsaid, had the minority acquiesced 
without protest in the resolution. And it 
was to prevent the catastrophe to the party 
of a unanimous declaration to the country 
that Mr. CONKLING is the representative of 
the views and influences and tone and spirit 
which New York Republicans desire to per- 
petuate in administration, that the protest 
was made, The deliberate imputation of 
Mr. LAPHAM, a Representative in Congress, 
who had come directly from Washington, 
probably not without the knowledge of the 
Senator, that the protest was due to person- 
al motives, was unworthy of himself and of 
the gentleman whose claims he earnestly 
advocated. Except for unwillingness to 
degrade the discussion of a point transcend- 
ing persons to a mere personal debate, Mr. 
LAPHAM would have been challenged upon 
the spot, the moment the words fell from his 
lips, to explain the insinuation. 

The debate was earnest, but, with the ex- 
ception we have mentioned, it was friendly 
and good-humored. It had but one object, 
and that was perfectly achieved. Let the 
figures speak. There were 432 votes in the 
Convention. Of these, 250 only, being just 
33 more than a majority, voted for the mere 
presentation of Mr. CONKLING’s name at Cin- 
cinnati. Many of these 250 were heartily in 
sympathy with the purport of the amend- 
ment against which they voted, and they 
would certainly have voted against any kind 
of pledge or instruction. Their sole reason 
for voting with the majority was that they 
did not like to seem unwilling to compli- 
ment the Senator. Thus—to summarize— 
in the Convention which the whole office- 
holding and politician power had carefully 
selected and arranged, so far as they were 
able, not to ascertain the real opinion of the 
Republicans of New York, but with the sin- 
gle purpose of imposing upon the party and 
the country their own views and prefer- 
ences, not only were they driven from their 
intention of a pledged delegation back to a 
mere complimentary presentation of their 
candidate, but they secured even this result 
only by a vote of 250 in a total of 432 del- 
egates, who did not, indeed, all vote, but 
who had all answered to the roll-call not 
long before, while the silence of those who 
refrained from voting was most expressive. 

The Syracuse Convention has shown that 
Senator CONKLING has a well-organized fol- 
lowing in the State of New York as a Pres- 
idential candidate. But it has shown still 
more distinctly that that following is so 
fully aware that he is by no means the undi- 
vided preference of his fellow-Republicans 
even in his own State that it did not ven- 
ture to instruct, or pledge, or request the na- 
tional delegation to do any thing whatever. 
Yet the fact of the difference of opinion could 
not have appeared had the minority acqui- 
esced in the resolution even as finally mod- 
ified hy the Senator’s supporters. 
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MR. DANA AS MINISTER TO 
ENGLAND. 

Tue news of the nomination of Ricuarp 
H. Dana, Jun., as minister to England was 
a kind of moral refreshment. It must have 
been a source of the purest gratification to 
him that his designation for one of the high- 
est honors that any American citizen could 
receive was gratefully accepted by his own 
country and by that to which he was accred- 
ited, as an evidence of the return of the Ad- 
ministration to the best traditions of the 
government and to that policy which all 
patriotic and intelligent Americans approve. 
It was an illustration of the sense of honor 
and fitness which the Administration has 
sometimes shown, and which, had it been its 
constant spirit, would have maintained Re- 
publican ascendency beyond question or cay- 
il. Mr. DaANa is a gentleman of the highest 
character and courtesy and accomplishment; 
a lawyer of great learning and sagacity; a 
statesman thoroughly versed in the law and 
history of nations; an author who has writ- 
ten a book familiar to the English-speaking 
races for a generation as full of the simple 
charm of Robinson Crusoe ; an orator of wit, 
eloquence, and power; and a conservative 
American who, in the darkest hour of the 
supremacy of the slave-driving Democracy, 
stood fast for justice, humanity, and free- 
dom by the side of CHARLES SUMNER and 
of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMs. “Corruption 
wins not more than honesty.” In this mo- 
ment of national humiliatjon, the President 
must needs ask himself whether it had not 
been better for his own renown, for the wel- 
fare of his party, and for the national glory 
if he had always preferred men like Mr. 
Dana, men of conceded high character and 
recognized ability, to the long list of dis- 
honored retainers who have disgraced his 
Administration and endangered the Repub- 
lican party. 

The feeling of happy surprise and relief 
with which the nomination of Mr. DaNa was 
received, and the consciousness that the 
Administration and even the party were in 
extreme peril because of its negligence of 
such supporters, was suddenly changed to 
amazement that the Republican Committee 
upon Foreign Affairs, after an ex-parte hear- 
ing of WILLIAM BEAcH LAWRENCE and BEN- 
JAMIN F. BuTLER, two of Mr. DAaNa’s well- 
known personal enemies, and without any 
intimation or request to him that he should 
appear and explain, had asked the President 
to withdraw the nomination. The Presi- 
dent very properly declined. Mr. DANA very 
properly refused to submit a question in- 
volving his honor to a committee that had 
insulted him, and it seems to be understood 
that the Republican Senate, which rejected 
Rockwoop Hoar and confirmed BILLinGs, 
will now also reject Mr. DANA because Gen- 
eral BUTLER and Mr. WILLIAM Beacu Law- 
RENCE assert that he is a literary “ pirate.” 
The whole offense of Mr. DANA, as & writer 
in the Times well points out, was a certain 
carelessness which permitted some technic- 
al infringements of Mr. LAWRENCE’s copy- 
right. Moral offense there is none, and no 
other evidence of the fact is necessary than 
that among men of the highest character, 
his natural and daily associates, the truth 
of the matter has been always perfectly 
well known, and has not affected in the 
slightest degree his honorable standing. 

General BuTLER’s hostility to him springs 
from Mr. Dana’s candidacy against BUTLER 
for Congress a few years since. In striking 
at DANA now, BUTLER aims a blow at the 
intelligence of the party in his own district, 
which refused longer to endure such a Repre- 
sentative. He asks the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States to rebuke the Republican constit- 
uency which showed in 1574 that its real 
sympathy is with Republicans like Dana, 
men of the highest character and the stron- 
gest convictions, rather than with politic- 
al adventurers and soldiers of fortune. It 
is not true that Mr. Dana has been an 
“unreliable” Republican. He has not, in- 
deed, approved every thing that has been 
done under Republican auspices, for, like 
every high-minded member of the party, he 
is a Republican not for the sake of the par- 
ty, but of the country, and he knows that 
if the better sentiment of a party has not 
the courage of its convictions, and is too 
timid to speak out, the base and corrupt ele- 
ment will control its action and presently 
destroy its power. The Republican defeat 
in Massachusetts in 1874 was mainly due to 
Republican disgust with Butlerism. Last 
year, when Governor RICE, a perfectly un- 
exceptionable candidate, was nominated, 
Mr. Dana presided at the ratification meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, and his support was 
very influential with those better Repub- 
licans whose votes were indispensable. Yet 
even in Massachusetts the Republican ma- 
jority of about 70,000 in 1872 declined to 
about 5000 in 1875, and this result was in very 
great part due to the distrust and disturb- 
ance that have been produced by Butlerism. 

It will be a very serious calamity to the 
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party if the Republican Senate of the United 
States exposes a Republican like Mr. Dana 
to the obloquy of a rejection or a withdraw- 
al because of his manly political independ- 
ence of such a Republican as General But- 
LER. If the BUTLER type of Republicanism 
js preferred by the Senate, patriotic and in- 
telligent Americans will have new reasons 
for astonishment and confusion, and deplore 
the inability of Senators to perceive that 
the real hold of the party upon the country 
is not “ discipline” and “ drill,” but the pop- 
ular conviction that it is the party of in- 
telligence and of principle. If the Senate 
means to make the condition of party stand- 
ing the faithful support of all such measures 
as Butlerism may propose and such men as 
Butlerism may nominate, it will find that it 
has sacrificed the party to a demagogue. 








THE CONNECTICUT CAMPAIGN. 


THE candidates nominated by the Repub- 
licans of Connecticut are the proof of the 
sincerity of their excellent platform of prin- 
ciples. The election of such men would 
show not only that the Republicans were 
resolved to reform “within the party,” but 
that the State believed the sincerity of the 
resolution. It should be an inspiration to 
our friends there to know that their success 
would be a terrible blow at the demoraliza- 
tion which in many ways and in various di- 
rections has crept into the party, so that it 
has found itself confronted with the most 
shameful responsibilities. Success in Con- 
necticut would be a timely and encouraging 
response to the Republicans in every State 
who are resisting evil tendencies in the par- 
ty, and who are trying to make it what the 
conscience and intelligence of the great 
mass of Republicans every where demand 
that it shall be. This can not be done by 
platforms and resolutions, as the Connecti- 
cut Convention wisely understood. In the 
existing situation there is one thing only 
which will be a useful platform, and that is 
the character of the candidate. Such is the 
example of Connecticut, and it is a lesson 
which the National Convention should heed. 
The question is not one of personal and State 
preferences, but it is who among all candi- 
dates named represents that purity, as well 
as ability of administration, which the mass 
of the party really demand—although, for 
reasons that we have heretofore stated, they 
can not always have their way—and which 
can alone arouse the enthusiasm of the 
young and fresh members. 

The Connecticut declarations are plain 
and eraphatic upon commanding interests 
of the time. The friend of unsectarian com- 
mon schools, of hard money, of the vigorous 
correction of abuses, and of the unwritten 
law which forbids a third term knows that 
in supporting Mr. Ropinson and his asso- 
ciates he is doing something to promote a 
true policy upon every one of those ques- 
tions. The campaign is prosecuted with 
vigor and the most sanguine expectation 
by the Republican committee, and although 
the State is always close, the prospect is 
most encouraging. The shrewd Connecti- 
cut voter, who is disposed to find some fault 
if he sees that a Republican Secretary of 
War was bribed, sees also that while a Dem- 
ocratic committee aided his escape by suffer- 
ing the necessary witness to leave the coun- 
try, the Republican Administration brought 
him back to secure punishment of the guilty. 
And in the midst of the exposure that voter 
also sees a conspicuous Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency enriching himself at 
the expense of a railroad of which he was 
president and of a family of which he was 
trustee. The voter can see nothing in all 
this which certifies the existence of a high- 
er tone or the probability of purer action 
upon the part of those who exclaim at Re- 
publican rascality. He will reason as he 
reasoned in New Hampshire, and Connecti- 
cut will doubtless do what New Hampshire 
did. 
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HOME INSULTS TO AMERICAN 
MINISTERS. 


THE Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
recently announced that Mr. Jay, late min- 
ister to Austria, is not indebted to the gov- 
ernment for $26,498, as heretofore reported 
against him. “This charge of a balance 
against him has been entirely removed.” 
Is it quite impossible for the Treasury to 
have a system of book-keeping which does 
not make the most blameless of return- 
ing ministers seem to be swindlers? It is 
scarcely a month since Mr. BANCROFT was 
published to the country as in default to a 
large amount to the government, when the 
fact was that his accounts had been fully 
balanced and settled more than a year be- 
fore. Mr. BANcRort, with the natural in- 
dignation of a gentleman who has been most 
unwarrantably aspersed, instantly wrote to 
demand an explanation. But no explana- 
tion can atone for the mischief of a public 
and wide-spread charge of irregularity in 
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such accounts. Aud the offense of publica- 
tion is so gross that if it really represents 
what appears upon the books of the Treas- 
ury, the system by which they are kept is 
shameful. In the case of Mr. Jay the state- 
ment is somewhat similar to that in regard 
to Mr. Bancrort, that the charge of a bal- 
ance against him has been removed. But 
doubtless in this instance, as in that of Mr. 
BANCROFT, the balance against him never ex- 
isted. It is therefore an untruth to say that 
it has been removed. Men who have hon- 
orably discharged honorable trusts should 
not be insulted and wronged by the care- 
lessness of department clerks or the stu- 
pidity of government book-keeping. 

Every honest man who has dealings with 
the government is entitled, if there be any 
publication of accounts in which he is con- 
cerned, whether made regularly by the gov- 
ernment or in obedience to a request of 
Congress or other authorized body—every 
honest man is entitled to a plain and simple 
statement of the exact fact. It is a wrong 
to expose his name by any merely technical 
or routine form of account. It should be 
so published that it can be immediately and 
generally and easily understood. If, for in- 
stance, a list of collectors who seem to be 
in debt to the Treasury is published, it 
should be explained that the appearance is 
due to the fact that the money has not yet 
been “covered in,” or actually deposited in 
the Treasury, and that the reason is that 
the regular time of paying it in has not ar- 
rived. Such details of explanation may be 
troublesome, but the government should 
take trouble rather than suffer honest men 
to be suspected or traduced. If the fault 
in such instances as those of Mr. BANCROFT 
and Mr. Jay lies in official negligence or 
dullness, it should be remedied, upon the 
plain presentation of the facts, by the re- 
moval of the negligent officers. Certainly 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
should not again be obliged to publish that 
an honorable servant of the country does 
not owe several thousand dollars to the gov- 
ernment, as had been officially announced, 
without peremptory dealing with the offend- 
er who is responsible for the gross and inju- 
rious inaccuracy. 

A MORAL FROM THE GRANITE 
STATE. 

Tue result of the late New Hampshire 
election was very surprising to many per- 
sons, because they thought that the Brr- 
KNAP disgrace would be at once revenged 
by Republican defeat. But, as we remarked 
in a recent article, the American people are 
very practical. The frying-pan may be very 
hot, but they will not therefore jump into 
the fire. Their first and reasonable inquiry 
is, Can’t we cool the frying-pan? The peo- 
ple of New Hampshire naturally could not 
see that a gentleman who was only noted 
for his violent Copperhead and rebel sym 
pathies during the war would necessarily 
make a better Governor than whom 
they had proved and approved. To say that 
to elect the Democrat would injure the par- 
ty that was responsible for BELKNAP was 
only to invite the reply that, judged by in- 
dividuals, the party of BELKNAP was as 
promising as the party of PENDLETON. It 
is not, indeed, a lofty argument that a horse 
lame in both fore-feet is as good as one lame 
in both hind-feet. But there is certainly no 
reason to abandon the one for the other. 
And that was very much the situation of 
New Hampshire. “ Granting that reform is 
indispensable,” said that sagacious State, 
“is it more to be expected from those who 
were disloyal than from those who were 
loyal, or from the party of PENDLETON, to 
which Mr. TILDEN belongs, than from that of 
BELKNAP, to which Mr. Bristow belongs ?” 

Moreover, New Hampshire saw, with the 
rest of the world, that the Republican party 
has in many directions within the last two 
years, and despite the lamentable disclosures 
of the last few months, shown a spirit from 
which much may be expected. While its 
Secretary of the Treasury has been steadily 
and successfully punishing both Republican 
and Democratic thieves, and the better sen- 
timent of the party has prevented his re- 
moval from the cabinet, the Democratic par- 
ty, responsible in the House, has shown a 
total want of ability, resource, and coura 
geous patriotism, and has interrupted its 
blind mousing for party advantage only 
long enough to defend the crimes of Ander 
sonville and show its sympathy for rag mon- 
ey. Why should any sensible State or per- 
son, however dissatisfied with the existing 
situation or sincerely desirous of reform, 
suppose that it was to be expected from the 
Democratic party? Even in exposing the 
crime of the Secretary of War, it was so in- 
tent upon the mere exposure itself, as inju 
rious to the Republican party, that it whol- 
ly neglected to provide for the punishment 
of the offender, which was the point in which 
the whole country is interested. So with 
the financial question. Great efforts have 
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been made by loud vociferation to persuade 
the public that hard money is what is hu- 
morously called a Democratic “ principle.” 
But the hard-money Democracy on “ princi- 
ple” propose to repeal the act providing for 
resumption of specie payment as a compro- 
mise with soft-money Democrats—a com- 
promise which can not hold. 

If the Democratic party had shown from 
the autumn of 1574, when it made great 
gains every where, that it was really a par- 
ty of intelligence, patriotism, courage, sa- 
gacity, and reform; if it had elected Sena- 
tors and other officers whose character and 
careers were the evidence of those qualities 
and such a purpose; if it had boldly and 
ably and unitedly grappled with the great 
questions before the country, and appealed, 
by its policy and its measures and spirit, to 
the approval of the people, showing that it 
had broken utterly with its Copperhead and 
reactionary and demagogical traditions— 
New Hampshire would not, in the very hour 
of the BELKNAP exposure and of the whiskey 
trials, have largely increased its Republican 
majority. That the Democratic party has 
not done this is because it could not. The 
composition, the traditions, the inevitable 
tendencies, of the party can not be changed 
by the wishes of a few Democrats. New 
Hampshire, with the whole country, wishes 
reform, but it believes that real progress is 
more probable under Republican than under 
Democratic ascendency, and it has voted 
accordingly. 

But it is a contemptible ground upon 


| which to ask the support of the country, 





that the Democrats are as bad as we are, or 
that there is no hope of reform with them, 
and therefore that the Republicans must be 
A few months since 
there seemed to be a chance that the Dem- 
ocrats might recover power. But to-day 
the situation is such that, with a candidate 
who should represent not only the Repub 
lican traditions of loyalty to freedom and 
the Union, but a Republican resolution of 
rigorously honest administration, the Re 
publicans would carry the country by an 
enormous majority. The only thing that 
makes this result in the least uncertain is 
the doubt whether the party will be wise 
enough by its nomination at Cincinnati to 
rally with enthusiasm to its support the 
great mass of what, under an old classifica- 
tion, may be called “loyal” voters. The re 
sult in New Hampshire may be interpreted 
as a condonation of all offenses, and as a 
virtual declaration that, whatever may oc 
cur, and whatever nominations may be 
made, the party organization is still power- 
ful enough to carry all before it. But this 
would be to mistake fatally the real feeling 
of the class upon which the “regular” Re 
publican action depends for success. The 
resolutions of the New York Union League 
Club breathe a fidelity to Republican prin- 


taken as a pia aller. 


| ciples with an independence of “ packed” 


agencies which is the spirit of thousands 
and thousands of intelligent voters. 


PERSONAL. 


Coronet Forney had a fine official reception 
on the 14th of March, when, by a joint resolution 
of invitation of the Pennsylvania Senate and 
House of Representatives, he addressed those 
bodies and a large number of invited guests in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. The 
meeting was presided over by Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor Latta, assisted by Speakers Davis and 


PATTERSON It was the second time Colonel 


Forney had been invited to address the Penn 
sylvania Legislature, the first occasion hay- 
ing been twenty years ago. Colonel F. was re 
ceived with applause, and entered upon his 
theme. He alluded to the early trials of the 
projectors of the Centennial, the embarrass 
ments which followed the financial panic of 
1873. and the obstacles which at first seemed to 
be attendant upon any foreign assistance and 
support These obstacles were fully overcome 
by means which were narrated at length. The 
favor with w h the project was ultimately re 
ceived in Italy, Germany, and other countries 
was noticed The end of the address was mark 


ed by an eloquent tribute to the American man 
ayers of the enterprise for their fidelity and zeal, 
and by much applause 

Mr. Davip Nea.e, an American artist resid 
ing in Munich 
ver medal of the 


has been awarded the great sil 


Munich Royal Academy for bis 


painting entitled ** Maria Stuart Mr. NEALE. 
who h a6 ilso be en elec le d i met be r of the Ac ad 
| emy, is the first American on whom the medal 
has been conferred. His picture is now on ex 


hibition in Berlin, where it is very highly spok 
en of by competent critics. From Berlin it will 
be sent to London for exhibition, and thence to 
America 

—General Cvster, with that perfect simplici 
tv which always characterizes the cavalry-man, 
says that he graduated last in a class of thirty 
four at West Point, and in a four years’ « 
put in sixty-six Saturdays of extra guard duty 
for infringing the regulations. And yet he was 
not bappy 

—The idea that Mr. Drsrarrii has lost most 
of his physical vigor is pleasantly dispelled by 


ourse 


| the following incident that occurred recently in 


the House of Commons: As the discussion on 
the army proceeded, the House gradually melted 
away, Mr. Disnagit and Mr. Haxpy and a few 
other ministers and a gallant band of old soldiers 
nobly holding out. At length the Premier, tired, 
rose to leave, and then a most amusing incident 
occurred. He turned to escape behind the 
Speaker’s chair, but, lo! the way was blocked by 
the ontstretched legs of several sweetly sleeping 











cabinet ministers lurning, tue Premier ascend- 
ed the gangway, until he reached the topmost 
bench, which wus in the sole possession of an 
honorable gentleman who represents a northern 
Irish county. Mr. Disnaeii advanced in the 
gloom until he reached the figure on the bench 
But although the Premier advanced as one who 
should say, “ By your leave, please,’ no move 
ment whatever was made for the Premier to 
pass. The honorable gentleman was also fest 
asleep. Mr. Disrae.i’s dilemma was now ob 
served on all sides; but what was the astonish 
ment caused when the honorable members ob 
served the Premier plant his hand on the back 
of the séat, and lightly spring over the bench, 
and escape from the House? It is needless, after 
this incident, for newsmongers to circulate re 
ports of the Premier's failing health 

—Hon. Lyman K. Bass, M. C. from Buffalo, 
and one of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department, is spoken of as having 
“one of those youthful-aged, smooth, sharp faces 
seen oftenest among church men 
graceful and yet powerful speaker 

—Mr. Heskeru, an English vachteman, has 
just returned from a voyage of 20,000 miles in 
his yacht Goshawk, a top-sail schooner. He vis 
ited the East Indies and Australia, and has been 
absent over two years 

—The Mikado of Japan is certainly a good 
man By a recent decree he gives conplete 
freedom of postage to journalists, each of whom 
is now allowed to send whatever communica- 
tion he may think fit from one part of the em- 
pire to another free of expense 

—Colonel J. E. Prytrow has started a move 
ment to assemble in Independence Hall, on the 
Centennial anniversary of the Declaration ef In 
dependence, the lineal descendants of the sign 
ers of the Declaration As the Fourth of July, 
1876, approaches, public interest in it increases, 
History will then repeat that a great trust given 
to a people has been faithfully guarded and main 
tained. The lineage of the signers within the 
hall will fitly recall the ancestry there, and fitly 
represent the people as they declare anew, “In 
dependence now and independence forever.” 

The death is announced, at Dresden, of the 
voluminous writer, Gustav Nireritz, whose 
* Tales for the Young" fill more than one hun 
dred volumes, and whose Volkakalender numbers 
twenty-six annual parts. This most successful 
of all German writers for children made his d 
but as an author as early as 1829, and since that 
period, till 1872, when he resigned the direct 
orship of a district school, which he had long 
held, and accepted a retiring pension, nominal 
ly of “extraordinary” amount, but really not 
equal to £355 annually, he continued to pour 
forth an incessant stream of child-literature of 
a very varied and attractive kind 
The Hon. Martin I. Townsenn, M. C. from 

Albany, keeps up his little waggeries at the cap- 
ital. One of the men of ** Newspaper Row” gave 
notice that special dispatches of the result in 
New Hampshire would be received at his office. 
Among those who went to learn the outcome 
of the contest was the Hon. TownsEenn, who ob 
served, “‘A Republican victory! why, is that all 
the Democrats could do, when we've been feed- 
ing them on raw meat for three months?’ 


He is a very 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur New York Republican State Convention met 
at Syracuse on the 22d ult., Mr. George Dawaon, of 
Albany, presiding. Two of the resolutions in the plat- 
form were as follows 

“ FUth. As a statesman and a patriot of the highest 
ability and character, whose long and distinguished 
public career is without reproach, who ha» faithfully 
served the cause of freedom and the Union through 
the great struggle of the past fifteen yeara, who has 
been steadfast to equal rights and financial honesty, 
and the unflinching exponent of Republican princi- 
ples, and who possesses the experience, capacity, cour 
age, and firmness which qualify him to give strength 
and honor to the government, we present Koscoe 
Conkling to the National Republican Convention as 
our choice for the nomination for President 

“ Sizth. As the delegated representatives of the half 
million Republican voters of New York, we send cor- 
dial greeting to our patriotic brethren throughout the 
land, and, equally earnest with them for the ruccess of 
our common cause, and pledging oursel vee to the faith- 
ful support of the Cincinnati nominations, we give 
especial assurance that the nomination of our candi- 
date will secure beyond question the thirty-five elect- 
oral vowes of New York for the Republican ticket 

Mr. George William Curtis moved as a substitute 
the following: 

* Resolved, That while we would rejoice with pride 
should the candidate for the Presidency in the election 
of thie year be selected from among the Republieans 
of national reputation in the State of New York whom 
New York moet highly honors, yet, recognizing that 





the nomination should be the reeult of the untram 
meled deliberation of the National Convention, we aro 
willing to leave the selection of the candidate to the 
mtriotic wisdom of that body, in full confidence that 
it will present the name of some tried and true Repub- 
lican whose character and career are the ge ofa 
pure, economical, and vigorous administration of the 


government 
The eubetitute wae rejected, 118 voting for it and 
2% against it. The orig then 
adopted 
Very little ware done tn ( 


al resolutions were 


ongress during the week. 





On the Get the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
faire reported adversely on the nomination of Mr. R 
H. Dana, Jaon., ae minieter to Enyland The House, 
on the 22d, passed a bill prohibiting the levying of as 
seseinenta among government officials for political 

ling Congresamet The Senate, on the 

pte of 82 to 26, passed the bill changing 
the law regulating the counting of the electoral vote 
by the Senate and House in joint seseion, 

The Penneylvania Democratic State Convention met 
at Lancaster on the 22d ult Among the resolutions 
adopted was one declaring against the resumption of 
specie payments f 879 An effort was made to pre- 
sent the name of Hon. J. 8. Black for President of the 


United States, but the resolution was laid over 

The Rhode Island Republic an State Convention was 
held on the 28d ult. The present State officers were 
renominated. 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Kina Atrowso and hie victorions troops entered 
Madrid on the 20th ult., amidat the enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of immense crowds, and shouts of “ Long live the 
Pacificator King !” 

The Royal Titles Bill passed ite third reading in the 
British House of Commons on the 23d ult. 

A dispatch from Mexico, on the Ziet ult., reports a 
battle at Oaxaca, in which the government forces were 
defeated, with the loss of 1500 men and all their artil- 
lery and wagons. 

The Vatican protests against the article ir the Span- 
ish Constitation sanctioning religions toleration, on 
the ground that it violates the t of Catholicism 
and annals the Concordat. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN PALACE zontal strata, and its face presents so steep a | the inclosure of the rampart is toward the north | appearance, The outline of the great masses © 
ao fracture as to form a perpendicular precipice ris end of the east side—first by means of a steep | the antique palace, surmounted by kiosks, | 
rue ancient fortress of Gwalior, in India, a | ing above the upper limit of the slope. Where | road, and higher up by steps cut in the face of | strongly marked against the sky, and adjoining 
ction of which is shown in the foreground of | the rock was naturally less precipitous it has | the rock, of such a size and of so moderate a de is a series of six lofty round towers or bastions, 
the engraving on this page, resembles to a cet been so scarped as to be rendered perpendicular, gree of acclivity, that elephants can easily make | connected by curtains of great height and thic k 
tain extent that of Gibraltar, though on close in and in some places the upper part considerably | their way up. This huge staircase is protected | ness. Along the eastern side of these buildings 
pection they differ materially in strength. Ap- | overhangs the lower. The height at the northern | on the outer side by a high and massive stone | extends horizontally. in th ipper part, a cours 
proaching from a distance, the great hill fort | end, where it is greatest, is three hundred and | wall. and is swept by several traversing guns | of bricks or tiles of brilliant blu caeet, Ge one 
appears like a small cireular mountain in the | forty-two feet. On the eastern face of the rock pointing down it, the passage up to the interior porcelain ; and the effect produced 1} 
midst of an immenst plain The greatest k ngth everal colossal figures ar¢ sculptured in bold re being through a suecession of seven cates The vivid streak is sineular but not 
of the rock upon which it is situated, which is | lief. A rampart runs round the edge of the rock, | principal gate is called Hatipul, or the Elephant’ According to the resear¢ Ree: of Ww ILForD, tl 
from northeast to southwe st, is a mile anda half, conforming to the outline of the summit . and as Gate, from the figure of that animal sculptured fortress of Gwalior was built in 773 by Scry 
and the greatest breadth three hundred yards its height is uniform above the verge, its top has | over it. The citadel is at the northeastern ex Sena, rajah of the small territory lving about tu 
The sandstone of the fortress is arranged in hori- | an irregulai appearance. The entrance within | tremity of the inclosure, and has a very striking | rock. Anether writer, however, places the dat 
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antecedent to the commencement of the Christian 


era. During the wars between the inhabitants 
of India it passed into possession of one monarch 
after another, until in 1779 it was garrisoned by 
Mapuast Scrxpia, from whom it was taken by 
the forces of the East India Company with little 
At midnight, lad 
ders and all other auxiliaries for scaling having 


trouble and small loss of life. 


heen prepared, the English soldiery formed for 
attack. Two companies of grenadiers and light 
infantry led the van, They were followed by 
twenty other Europeans and two battalions of 
Sepoys. A battalion, two guns, and a small body 
of cavalry were ordered to march at two o'clock, 
to cover the retreat in case of premature discovery, 
or, in the event of success, to prevent the garri 
son from escaping. At break of day the van ar- 
rived at the foot of the scarped rock, the spies 
ascended by wooden ladders, and, having made 
fast ladde rs of ropes, the troops followed. Some 
resistance Was offere > but the garrison was in- 
timidated by the une xpected attack, and the as 

ilants were soon masters of the place. Thus 
the fort passed into the hands of the British gov 
ernment, who transferred it to the Rana of Go- 
hud. Scrnpia regained possession in 1784, but 
was once more overwhe Imed by the English, who 
recaptured the fortress in 1803. They restored 
it to him, however, in 1805, “from considera 


tions,” it was said, “of friendship But sines 


4 


Vlas 


: 


0 


the battle of Maharajpoor it has been oceupied 
by the Gwalior contingent, commanded by British 
officers, and thus is virtually within the power of 
the British government 

Beyond the old fortress is the Phul-bagh. This 
word is formed from pha, which means flower, 
and hagh,. garden This is the name of the new 
palace built by the reigning Scrnpia. It was bi 
gun some years ago, but the work has recentls 
been hurried in order to be ready for the recep 
tion of the Prince of Wales. It lies south of the 
fort, and « view of it in the engraving is ob 


tained from one of the ned windows in the old 


wall. The design of the palace is most graceful 
It is in son espects like that of the Tuileries 
but ona pla ! ird for elegance, quiet, 
nd comfort 0) i! nderstand, and even 
they on] ’ enditutr | ] 
There is a st t wt one time S . , 
lation of led to @ remonstrane on the 
part of the Brit nment. that he w ‘ 
ned to s 0 his territe ind that he 
met the inj b g t had 
no object « “ money could he « nded 
e. Of « my. ‘ ‘ we Grom 
PLA’s confider the English may be judged 
from the fact that their ba ire only eight 
h indred yards fr 1 his beautiful building, and 
that in leas ¢ } thev could lav it ashe 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

Avtuor or “Tue Maw or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone, 
* Atice Lomgaine,” eTe., ETC, 


a 


CHAPTER XXXII 
KIT. 


Ix the mean while, Mrs. Luke Sharp was 
ing very anxious about het son, and only child 
and idol, Christopher Not that there was any 
thing at all amiss with his bodily health, so far 
at least as she could see, but that he seemed so 
unsettled in his mind, so absent and preoecupl¢ d, 


row 


and careless even of his out-door sports, which at 
one time were his only care. Of course, at thi 
time of year, there was very little employment for 
the gun, but there was plenty of fishing to be 
got, such as it was, round Oxford, and it must be 
a very bad time of vear when there are » vat 
for little terriers, and badgers for the larger tril 
Yet none of these things now possessed the proy 
er charm for Christopher. Wherever he was hi 
always seemed to be wanting to be somewbe 
else, and, like a hydrophobic dog, he hated to be 
looked at; while (after the manner of a cat as 
sisted lately by Lucina) he ran up into his own 
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but in pure good-will. Take him for all in all, 
and allow for the needs of his situation—which 
toward the third year grow imperative—and the 
Oxford under-graduate is as good as any other 
young gentleman 

But Kit Sharp, being exceedin 
most secretive of his pride, would not long r 


fly proud, and 


ceive, without return, good hospitality And this 
ilone, withiout other suspicions, would have set 


bounds to his dealing with a race profusely hos 
pitable His dear and good mother would glad 
ly have invited a Cross-Duck-House-ful of under 
vraduates, and left them to get on as they might 


if only thereby her pet son might have sense of 
ilt for salt with then but Mr. Luke Sharp took 
i different view To | mind the junior mem 


bers of the glorious University were a most d 


uwzreeable and unprofitabl t to deal wit! He 
never, of course, condescended to the Vice-Char 
llor’s court, and +e despised all littl action 
in that large word evn ‘ He liked a fine 
li Don. or Head of Hiouse. who had ived a 
wk of mor or w ‘ I hy vit But 
r al | tellows, wit! o expectat 
or pa |? t-lutura I Vi he) | ir} wa ! vy 1 
kk estal hed to put a leaf mto h dinner ta 
! I) ell Christopher al of rm 
Led px that no dinner i Tt 


ol Mit could be contemplated Ma 


loft when he thought there was nobody watching. | ter Kit Sharp, in a “town and gown row,” must 


“HE DREW IN THE OLD LATTICE, AND TURNED THE IRON TONGUE THAT FASTENED IT 


Well arranged as all this might be, and keer 
and self-satisfactory, there was something keer 


er, and not very easy to e itisfy, looking after it 
The love of a mother may fairly be trusted to out 
wit anv such calf love as was making a fool « 


this unfledged fellow, fresh from the feath« 0 
a private school 
Considering whence he came, and how he ha 


been brought up and pampered, Kit Sharp wa 
very fine young fellow, and—thanks to his likir 
for gun and rod—he could scarcely be called 
milksop. Still, he was only a bo mind, ar 
n manner quite unformed and shy: his fath 
(for reasons of his own) having always refused t 
enter him at anv of the colle Her 
haps have shaped his raw material by the nol 
models if he had been admitted tl 
of under-graduate But the 1 
Uni ty entertai } +} | 
} till er tain ‘ and 
f Wo ‘ ‘ Kit S | 
" {lutte of ¢ f ff 
‘ = aot 

vho had a1 tast 1 itt } 
lined W or t 

1 had heer vel Ow 
meerschaum as well as if he owr 
But e bov alwa fancied haps thre f 
ish and shy pride on his part, that 
hospitable and kind young men had the 


to themselves about him. Perh 
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} ] nt the welt of h t. 1 t ‘ 
rah fist to the oppidan fact 
Kit, now irl Kit t ! \ 
Mrs. Sharp, for about the fiftieth 
her sor t t s} tw } t 


250 
“ Christopher i ey blood run cold 
My darling, I impiore Vé lO 8 ! 0 You 
dear father pays my allowance on Monday, | 
know what has long be« the ast { of your 
heart. Kit i vulger of your 
own 
‘I hate t nar it rat ! badger 
Every thir v and nast Hk can you 
look at that mm t, and be f of badgers ¥ 
Mother, it griev \ 0 ol but how 
can I help it, when 1 ‘ ‘ | all vo for 
i walk on the Botley R 
* Take pipe, K t ripe what 
ever you do, Kit, tal | med poor 
Mr Shary us th 1 k I f it were 
neve t ] ( hy i 
ich a k | ly pipe f 
you. if | 
“Me | And 
once ni I ( 
I} t | ! 
hou " } 
‘ { “ 
of lea hy ] rred to 
is moth hat vy thir 
more noble \ } him ba 
the door, M s | wind 
hene i ( 1) Lane, and 
t iT] ickest 
oulict { 
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gone at 
if | 1 tt k, it will 


ring then, 
\ 0 hot expect me, 


| 
“Certainly, Luke, 1 quite understand,” answer 
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ed Mrs. Sharp, having been for years accustomed 
to such arrangements ; “ but, my dear, before you 
begin, can you spare me five minutes for a little 
conversation ?” 

“Of course I can, Miranda; I am always at 

your service.” 
” Mrs. Sharp thought to herself that this was a 
slight exaggeration. Still, on the whole, she had 
little to complain of. Mr. Sharp always remem- 
bered the time when he cast sad distant eyes at 
her, Miranda Piper, more enchanting than a will 
case, more highly cherished than the deed box of 
an Earl. Nothing but impudence had enabled 
him to marry her; thereby his impudence was 
exhausted in that one direction, and he ever re- 
mained polite to her. 

“Then, Luke, will you just take your favorite 
chair, and answer me only one question?” As 
she said these words, Mrs. Sharp took care to set 
the chair so that she could get the last gleam 
of suaset on her dear lord’s face. Her husband 
thoroughly understood all this, and accepted the 
situation. 

“ Now do tell me, Luke—you notice every thing, 
though you do not always speak of it—have you 
observed how very strangely Kit has been going 
on for some time now? And have you any idea 
of the reason? And do you think that we ought 
to allow it, my dear?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Sharp, I have observed it. You 
need not be at all uneasy about it. Iam observ- 
ing him very closely. When I disapprove, I shall 
stop it at once.” 

“ But surely, my dear, surely I, his mother, am 
not to be kept in the dark about it? I know 
that you always take your own course, and your 
course is quite sure to be the right one; but sure- 
ly, my dear, when something important is evident- 
ly going on about my own child, you would never 
have the heart to keep it from me. I could not 
endure it; indeed I could not. I should fret my- 
self away to skin and bone.” 

“It would take a long time to do that, my 
dear,” replied Mr. Sharp, as he looked with satis- 
faction at her fine plump figure. It pleased him 
to hear, as he often did, that there was not in Ox- 
ford a finer couple of middle-aged people than 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. ‘“ However, I should be ex- 
ceedingly grieved ever to initiate such a process. 
But first, before I tell you any thing at all, I will 
ask you to promise two things most clearly.” 

“ My dear, I would promise fifty things rather 
than put up with this cruel anxiety.” 

“Yes, I dare say. But I do not want rash 
promises, Miranda. You must pledge yourself to 
two things, and keep your pledges.” 

“T will do so in a moment, with the greatest 
pleasure. You would never ask any thing wrong, 
lam sure. Only do not keep me waiting so.” 

“In the first place, then, you must promise me, 
whether my plan turns out weil or ill, on no ac- 
count to blame me for it, but to give me the cred- 
it of having acted for the best throughout,” 

“Nothing can be easier than to promise that. 
My dear, you always do act for the best; and, 
what is more, the best always comes of it.” 

“Very well, you promise that; also you must 
pledge yourself to conceal from every one, and 
most of all from Christopher, every thing I am 
about to tell you, and to act under my direc- 
tions.” 

“To be sure, my dear; to be sure I will. 
Nothing is more reasonable than that I should 
keep your secrets.” 

“IT know that you will try, Miranda; and I 
know that you have much self-command, Also 
you will see the importance of acting as I direct 
you. All I fear is that when you see poor Kit 
moping, or sighing, and groaning, it may be almost 
beyend your power to retain your motherly heart.” 

“ Have no fear, Luke; have no fear whatever. 
When I know that it is for his true interest, as 
of course it will be, I shall be exceedingly sorry 
for him; but still he may go on as much as he 
pleases ; and of course he has not behaved well 
at all in being so mysterious to his own mother.” 

Luke Sharp looked at his wife, to ask whether 
any off-shoot of this reproach was intended at all 
to come home to him. If he had discovered any 
sign of that, the wife of his bosom would have 
waited long without getting another word from 
him. For seldom as Mr. Sharp showed temper, 
he held back, with the chain curb of expedience, 
as quick a temper as ever threatened to bolt with 
any man’s fair repute. But now he received no 
irritation. His wife looked back at him kindly 
and sweetly, with moist expressive eyes; and he 
saw that she still was in her duty. 

“Miranda,” he said, being touched by this, for 
he had a great deal of conscience, “my darling, 
I will tell you something such as you never heard 
before. I have made a bold stroke, a very bold 
one; but I think it must succeed. And justice 
is with me, as you will own, after all the attempts 
to rob us. Perhaps you never heard a stranger 
story; but still Iam sure you will agree with me 
that in every step I have taken I am most com- 
pletely and perfectly justified.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A WOOLHOPIAN, 


Ir is only fair toward Mr. Sharp to acquit him 
of all intention to trust his wife with a very im- 
portant secret as long as he could help it. He 
was well aware of the risk he ran in taking such 
a‘'desperate step; but the risk was forced upon 
him now by several circumstances. Also he 
wanted her aid just now in a matter in which he 
could not possibly have it without trusting her. 
Hence he resolved to make a virtue of necessity, 
as the saying is, and at the same time get the 
great relief which even a strong mind, in long 
scheming, obtains by having its burden shared. 

This resolve of his was no sudden one. For 
several days he had made up his mind that when 
he should be questioned upon the subject—which 
he foresaw must happen—he would earn the 
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credit of candor and the grace of womanly grat- 
itude by making a clean breast of it. There 
could be no better season than this. The house 
was quiet; his son was away; the shadows of 
the coming evening softly fell before her step; 
Cross Duck Lane looked very touching in the 
calm of twilight; and Mrs. Sharp was in the melt- 
ing mood. Therefore the learned and conscien- 
tious lawyer perceived that the client’s affairs, 
about which he was going to busy himself, might 
safely wait for another day, while he was sweep- 
ing his own hearth clean. So he locked the door, 
and looked out of the window, where sparrows 
were swarming to their ivy roost; and then he 
drew in the old lattice, and turned the iron 
tongue that fastened it. Mrs. Sharp looked on, 
while some little suggestion of fear came to 
qualify eagerness. 

“Luke, I declare you quite make me nervous. 
I shall be afraid to go to bed-to-night. Really 
a stranger or a timid person would think you 
were going to confess a murder.” 

“My dear, if you feel at all inclined to give 
way,” Mr. Sharp answered, as if glad to escape, 
“we will have out our talk to-morrow—or no— 
to-morrow I have an appointment at Woodstock. 
The day after that we will recur to it. I see 
that it will be better so.” 

“Luke, is your mind astray? I quite fear so. 
Can you imagine that I could wait for two days, 
after what you have told me?” 

“ My dear, I was only considering yourself. If 
you wish it, I will begin at once. Only for your 
own sake I must insist on your sitting calmly 
down. There, my dear! Now do not agitate 
yourself. There is nothing to frighten any body. 
It is the most simple thing; and you will laugh 
when you have heard it.” 

“Then I wish I had heard it, Luke, for I feel 
more inclined to ery than laugh.” 

“Miranda, you must not be foolish. Such a 
thing is not at all like you. Very well; now you 
are quite sedate. Now please not to interrupt me 
once, but ask your questions afterward. If you 
ask me a question I shall stop, and go to the of- 
fice with my papers.” Mr. Sharp looked at his 
wife, and she bowed her head in obedience. “To 
begin at the very beginning,” he said, with a 
smile to re-assure her, “ you will do me the jus- 
tice to remember that I have worked very hard 
for my living. And I have prospered well, Mi- 
randa, having you as both the foundation and 
the crown of my prosperity. I was perfectly 
satisfied, as you know, living quite up to my 
wishes, and putting a little cash by every year of 
our lives, and paying on a heavy life-insurance, 
in case of my own lite dropping, for the sake of 
you and Christopher. You know all that ?” 

“Darling Luke, I do. But you make me cry 
when you talk like that.” 

“Very well. That is as it should be. We 
were as happy as need be expected, until the 
great wrong befell us—the fierce injustice of los- 
ing every farthing to which we were clearly en- 
titled. You were the proper successor to all the 
property of old Fermitage. That old curmudgeon 
and wholesale poisoner of the University made a 
fool of himself, toward his latter end, by marry- 
ing Miss Oglander. Old Black-Strap, as of course 
we know, had no other motive for doing such a 
thing except his low ambition to be connected 
with a good oid family. Ever since he began 
life as a bottle-boy in the cellars of old Jerry 
Pigaud—” 

“He never did that, Luke. How can you 
speak so of my father’s own first cousin? He 
was an extremely respectable young man; my fa- 
ther always said so.” 

“While he was making his money, Miranda, 
of course he was respectable. And every body 
respected him as soon as he had made it. How- 
ever, I have not the smallest intention of re- 
proaching the poor old villain. He acted accord- 
ing to his lights, and they led him very badly. A 
foolish ambition induced him to marry that pomp- 
ous old maid, Joan Oglander, who had been jilt- 
ed by Commodore Patch, the son of the famous 
captain. We all know what followed; the old 
man was but a doll in the hands of his lady-wife. 
He left all the scrapings and screwings of his 
life for her to do what she pleased with—at least 
every body supposes so.” 

“What do you mean, Luke?” asked Mrs. 
Sharp, having inkling of legal surprises. “ Do 
you mean that there is a later will? Has he 
done justice to me, after all?” 

“No, my dear. He never saved his soul by 
attending to his own kindred. But he just had 
the sense to make a little change at last, when 
his wife would not come near him. You know 
what he died of. It was coming on for weeks, 
though at last it struck him suddenly. The 
port-wine fungus of his old vaults grew into his 
lungs and stopped them, It had shown for some 
time in his face and throat, and his wife was 
afraid of catching i. She took it to be some 
infectious fever, of which she is always so terri- 
bly afraid. The old man knew that his time was 
short; but take to his bed he would not. Of all 
born men the most stubborn he was, as any man 
must be to get on well. ‘If I am to die of the 
fungus,’ he said, ‘I will have a little more of it.’ 
And he went, and with his own hands hunted up 
a magnum of port, which had been laid by, from 
the vintage of 1745, in the first days of Jerry Pi- 
gaud. But before that he had sent for me, and 
I was there when he opened it.” 

“ Luke, you take my breath away. Such won- 
derful things I have never heard. At least not 
in our own family.” 

“Of course, my dear. We all accept wonders 
with quietude, till they come home to us. Well, 
when he fetched out this old bottle, it was fungus 
inside from heel to neck. He held it up against 
the light, and the glass being whiter than now 
they make, and the wine gone almost white 
with age, there you could see this extraordinary 
growth, like cords, in the bottle, and valves 
across it, and a long yellow sheath like a crocus 





flower. I had never seen any thing like it be- 
fore; but he knew all about it. ‘Ah, I know a 
genleman,’ he grunted in his throdt—he never 
could say ‘gentleman,’ es you remember—‘a 
genleman as would give a hundred guineas for 
this here bottle. Quibbles, he shouldn’t have it 
for a thousand. My boy, you and I will drink it. 
Say no, and I’ll cut off your wife with a half-pen- 
ny.’ Miranda, what could I do but try to humor 
him to the utmost? If I had had the smallest 
inkling of the iniquitous will he had made, of 
course I never would have sat on the head of a 
cask, down in his dingy and reeking vaults, by 
the hour together, to please him. But never 
mind that; in a moment he took a long-handled 
knife or chopper, and holding the bottle upright, 
struck off the neck and a part of the shoulder as 
straight as a line at the level of the wine. ‘Not 
many men could do that,’ he said; ‘none of your 
clumsy corkscrewers for me! Now, Quibbles, 
here’s a real treat for you. Talk of beeswing, 
my boy; here’s a bee-hive!’ And really it was 
more like eating than drinking wine; for all the 
body was gone into the fungus, Nastier stuff I 
never tasted; but, luckily, he took the lion’s 
share. ‘Now, Quibbles, I'll tell you a secret,’ he 
said, after swallowing at least a quart; ‘a very 
pretty girl came and kissed me t’other day in 
among these very bottles. Such a little duck— 
not a bit ashamed, or afeared of my fungus, as 
my missus is. And her breath was as sweet as 
the violets of ’20! “ Well now, my little dear,” 
thinks I, as I stood back and looked at her, “ that 
was kind of you to kiss an old man a-dying of 
port-wine fungus! And if he only lives another 
day, you shall have the right to kiss the Roy- 
al family, if you cares to do it.” Quibbles, I 
wouldn’t call in you, nor any other thief of a 
lawyer. Lawyers are very well over a glass; but 
keep ’em outside of the cellar, say I. Very good 
company in their way; but the only company I 
put trust in is the one I have dealt with all my 
life—and many a thousand pounds I have paid 
them—The Royal Wine Company of Oporto. So 
now, if any thing happens to me—though I am 
not in such a hurry to be binned away and walled 
up for the resurrection—Quibbles, wait six months, 
and then you go to the Royal Oporto Company, 
and ask for a genleman of the name of Jolly 
Fellows.’ ” 

“Now, Luke, I am all anxiety to hear,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sharp, with a sudden interruption, 
“what was the end of this very strange affair. 
I perceive now that I have foreseen the whole of 
it. But it is not right that you should speak so 
long without one morsel of refreshment. It is 
many hours since you dined, my dear, and a very 
poor dinner you had of it. You shall have a 
glass of white wine, and a slice of tongue be- 
tween a little cold roll and butter. It will not in 
any way interrupt you. I can get it all for you 
without ringing the bell. Only let me ask you 
one thing first—why have you never told me this 
till now ?” 

“ Because, Miranda, it would disturb your mind. 
And I know that you can not endure suspense. 
Moreover, I scarcely knew what to think of it. 
Poor old Fermitage (what with the fungus already 
in his tubes, and what he was taking down) 
might be talking sheer nonsense for all that I 
knew. And, indeed, for a long time I treated 
it so; and I had no stomach for a voyage 
to Oporto upon mere speculation and for the 
benefit only of some pretty girl. Then I found 
out, by the purest chance, that no voyage to 
Oporto was needful, that old ‘ Port-wine’ (who 
departed on his cask to a better world the day 
after his magnum) meant nothing more than the 
London stores and agency of the Oporto Com- 
pany. And even after that I made one expedi- 
tion to the Minories, all for nothing. Two or 
three very polite young dons stared at me, and 
thought I was come to chaff them, or perhaps 
had turned up from their vaults top-heavy, when 
I asked for ‘Senhor Jolly Fellows.’ And so I 
“ame away, and lost some months, and might 
never have thought it worth while to go again, 
except for another mere accident.” 

“My dear, what a chapter of accidents!” cried 
Mrs. Sharp, while feeding him. “I thought that 
you were a great deal too clever to allow any room 
for accidents.” 

“Women think so. Men know better,” the 
lawyer replied, sententiously; his ability was too 
well known to need his vindication. ‘“ And, Mi- 
randa, you forget that I had as yet no personal 
interest in the question. But when I happened 
to have a Portuguese gentleman as a client—a 
man who had spent many years in England—and 
happened to be talking of our language to him, I 
told him one part of the story, and asked if he 
could throw any light on it. He told me at ence 
that the name which had so puzzled me must be 
Gelofilos—a Portuguese’ surname by no means 
common. And the next time I was in town i 
had occasion to call in St. John’s Street, and 
found myself, almost by accident again, not far 
from the Company’s offices.” 

“Mr. Sharp, you left such a thing to chance, 
when you knew that it might pull down that 
dreadful woman’s insolence !” 

“My dear, it is not the duty of my life to mit- 
igate feminine arrogance. And to undertake 
such a crusade gratis! I am equal to a bold 
stroke, as you will see, if your patience lasts, 
but never to such a vast undertaking. When it 
comes before me in the way of business, natu- 
rally I take it up. But this was no business of 
my own; and the will was proved and assets 
called in, for the old rogue did not owe one 
penny. Well, I went again, and this time I got 
hold of the right man— Miranda, I hear the 
bell.” 

The new office bell, the successor to the one 
that succumbed to Russel Overshute, rang as 
hard as ring it could. A special messenger was 
come from London, and in half an hour Mr. Luke 
— was sitting on the box of the night up- 
mau. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
NIGHTINGALES. 


Tas sudden departure of Mr. Luke Sherp, in 
the very marrow of his story, left his good wife 
in a trying and altogether discontented state of 
mind. She knew that she could have no more 
particulars until he came back again; for Sharp 
had even less faith in the post than the post of 
that period deserved. She might have to wait 
for days and days, with a double anxiety urging 
her. 

In the first place, although she felt nothing but 
pity for poor old Mrs. Fermitage, and would have 
been really sorry to hear of any thing likely to 
vex her, she could not help being desirous to 
know if there were any danger of a thing so sad, 
But her second anxiety was a great deal keener, 
being sharpened by the ever-moving grit of love; 
in the dreadful state of mind her son was in, how 
would all this act upon him? His father had 
been forced, by some urgency of things, to put on 
his box-coat, and make off, without even time for 
a hurried whisper as to the residue of his tale. 
Mrs. Sharp felt that there might be something 
which her husband feared to spread before her, 
without plenty of time to lead up to it; and hav- 
ing for many years been visited (whenever she 
was not quite herself) with poignant doubts wheth- 
er Mr. Sharp was anchored upon scriptural prin- 
ciples, she almost persuaded herself for the mo- 
ment that he meant to put up with the loss of the 
money. 

However, a little reflection sufficed to clear 
away this sadly awful cloud of skepticism, and 
to assure her that Mr. Sharp, however he might 
swerve in theory, would be orthodox enough in 
practice to follow the straight path toward the 
money. And then she began to think of nothing 
except her own beloved Kit. 

The last hurried words of her husband had 
been, “ Not one word to Kit, or you ruin all. Let 
him groan as he likes; only watch him closely. I 
shall be back by Saturday night. God bless you, 
my dear! Keep up your spirits. I have the 
whip-hand of the lot of them.” 

Herein lay her faith and hope. She never had 
known her husband fail when he really made up 
his mind to succeed ; and therefore, in the bettom 
of her heart, she doubted the genuine loss of Grace 
Oglander. Sharp had discovered, and traced tc 
their end, clews of the finest gossamer when his 
interest led him to do so. That he should be 
baffled, and own himself to be so, was beyond her 
experience. Therefore, although as yet she had 
no more than a guess at her husband’s schemes, 
she could not help fancying, after his words, that 
they might have to do with Grace Oglander, 

Before she had time to think out her thoughts, 
Christopher, their main subject, returned from 
Wytham Wood, after holding long rivalry of woe 
with nightingales. He still carried on, and well 
sarried off, the style of the love-lorn Romeo, He 
swung his cloak quite as well as could be expect- 
ed of an Englishman who is born to hate fly-away 
apparel, all of which is womanish; but the neces- 
sities of his position had driven him now to a 
very short pipe. His favorite meerschaum had 
fallen into sorrow as terrible as his own. In a 
highly poetical moment he had sucked it so hard 
that the oil arose and took him with a hot spot 
upon a white tongue, impregnated then with a 
sonnet. All sonnets are of the tongue and ear; 
but Kit misliked having his split up just when it 
was coming to the final kick. Therefore he gave 
his pipe a thump beyond such a pipe’s endur- 
ance; and being as sensitive as himself, and of 
equally fine material, it simply refused to draw 
any more as long as he breathed poetry. Still 
breathing poetry, he marched home, with the 
stump of a farthing clay, newly baked in the Sum- 
mertown Road, to console him. 

Now if this young man had failed of one of 
the triple combination—weed and clay and fire— 
where and how might he have ended not only 
that one evening, but all the rest of the evenings 
of his young life? His appearance and manner 
had at first imported to any one whom he came 
across—and he truly did come across them in his 
wide and loose march out of Oxford city—that he 
might be sought for in a few hours’ time, and only 
the inferior portion found. His mother worried 
him, so did his father, so did all humanity, save 
one—who worried him more than any, or all of 
it put together—the trees and the road, and the 
singing of the birds, and the gladuess of the green 
world worried Ifim. Luckily for himself hé had 
bought a good box of German tinder, and from 
ash to ash his spirit glowed slowly into a more 
philosophic state. Gradually the beauty of the 
trees and hedges and the sloping fields began to 
steal around him; the warbled pleasure of the 
little birds made overture to his sympathy, and 
the lustrous calm of shadowed waters spread its 
picture through his mind. 

His body also responded to the influences of 
the time of day, and the love of nature freshened 
into the natural love of cupboard. Hunger 
awoke in his system somewhere, and spread 
sweet pictures in a tasteful part. For a “ mo- 
ment of supreme agony” he wrestled with the 
coarse material instinct, then turned on his heel, 
as our novelists say, and made off for his fa- 
ther’s kitchen. 

His poor mother caught him the moment he 
came in, and pulled off his hat and his opera 
cloak, and frizzled up his curls for him. She 
seemed to think that he must have been for a 
journéy of at least a hundred leagues; that the 
fault of his going was hers, and the virtue of his 
ever coming back was all his own. Then she 
looked at him slvly, and with some sadness, and 
yet a considerable touch of pride, by the light of 
a three-wicked cocoa candle; and feeling quite 
sure that she had him to herself, trembled at the 
boldness of the shot she made. 

“Oh, Kit, why have you never told me? I 
have found it all out. You have fallen in love!” 

Christopher Fermitage Sharp, Esquire—as he 
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always entitled himself upon the collar of span- 
ie, or terrier—had nothing to say for a moment, 
but softly withdrew to have his blush in shadow. 
Of all the world, best he loved his mother—be- 
fore, or after, somebody else—and his simple, un- 
practiced, and uncored heart was shy of the job 
it was carrying on. Therefore he turned from 
his mother’s face, and her eager eyes, and expect- 
ant arms. 

“Come and tell me, my darling,” she whis- 
pered, trying to get a good look at his reluctant 
eves, and wholly oblivious of her promise to his 
father. “I will not be angry at all, Kit, although 
you never should have left me to find it out in 
this way.” 

“There is nothing to find out,” he answered, 
making a turn toward the kitchen stairs. “I 
just want my supper, if there is any thing to 


eat 

“To eat, Kit! And I thought so much better 
of vou. After all, I must have been quite wrong. 
What a shame to invent such stories !” 

“You must have invented them yourself, dear 
mother,” said Kit, with recovered bravery. “ Let 
me hear it all out when I have had my supper.” 

‘] will go down this moment and see what 
there is,” replied his good mothe r, ¢ agerly “Is 
there any thing now you particularly fancy ?” 

“Yes, mother: oysters will be over to-morrow 
I should like two dozen fried with butter, and a 
pound and a quarter of rump-steak, cut thick, 
and not overdone.” 

“You shall have them, my darling, in twenty 
minutes. Now be sure that you put vour fur 
slippers on; I saw quite a fog coming over Port 
Meadow as much as half an hour ago. This is 
the worst time of year to take cold. ‘A May 
cold is a thirty-day cold.’ What a stupe I must 
be,” she continued to herself,“ to imagine that 
the boy could be in love! I will take care to say 
not another word, or I might break my promise 
to his father. What a pity! He has a noble 
mustache coming, and only his mother to admire 
it!” 

In spite of all disappointment, this good moth- 
er paid the warmest heed to the ordering, ay, 
and the cooking, of the supper of her only child 
A juicier steak never sat on a gridiron; fatter 
oysters never frizzled with the pure bubble of 
goodness. Kit sat up, and made short work of 
all that came before him. P 

“ Now, mother, what is it you want to say?” 
His tone was not defiant, but nicely self-possess- 
ed, and softly rich with triumph of digestion. 
And a silver tankard of Morel’s ale helped him 
to express himself. 

“My dear boy, I have nothing to say, except 
that you have lifted a great weight off my mind, 
a very great weight beyond description, by leav- 
ing behind you not even a trace of the existence 
of that fine rump-steak.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Calendar. 
APRIL, 1876. 


Sunday, 9.—Sunday before Easter. 
Friday, 14.—Good-Friday. 
Saturday, 15.—Easter-Even, 


Sunday, 16.—Easter-Day. 
23.—First Sunday after Easter. 
25.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 


30.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


MAY. 
1.—St. Philip and St. James. 
7.—Third Sunday after Easter. 
14.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
21.—Filth Sunday after Easter. 
25.—Ascension-day. 
28.—Sunday after Ascension. 


Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Sunday, 


Monday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Thursday, 
Sunday, 


THE true solution of the Indian problem is 
very apparent in the petition for a mission 
school sent by the Muscogee (Creek Indian) 
Baptist Association to the Southern Baptist 
Home Mission Board. They state that the Bap- 
tists have an association comprising thirty-two 
churches among the Creeks, besides an asso- 
clution among the Chocktaws and Chickasaws, 
another among the Cherokees, and also church- 
és among the Seminoles. In pleading for the 
education of their children, they say, very pa- 
thetically: ‘‘Our children are not born sav- 
ages. They at first are sweet - tempered, and 
seem playful and happy; and if they grow up 
Savages, it is because their minds are dwarfed 
and corrupted only because they are neglected. 
This is what makes them savages.’”’ There nev- 
er was a truer word spoken. ‘Lhe petition dates 
from Eufaula, Creek Nation. 





_ Preaching is hereditary in the SpvrGEoN fam- 
ily, the father and grandlather of the famous 
Tabernacle pastor having spent long years in the 
Christian ministry. Twenty years ago, at a fes 
tival held in honor of the grandfather, the three 
generations were represented in the addresses 


made. Very recently, at a quarterly meeting 
of the Stockwell Orphanage, Mr. CHartes H. 


SPURGEON took the chair and made one address; 
his father, the Rev. Jonn Spt RGEON, delivered 
another; and his son Tuomas, a youth of sev- 
enteen, who is active in mission work, another. 

his son is said to have much of his father’s tal 


ent. A brother of Cuar.es H. SpurGEon is also 
& Baptist minister. 





The Rev. A. J. F. Benrenns, late a Baptist 
pastor of ¢ leveland, Ohio, was installed pastor 
of the Union Congregational Chur h, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island, March 15, with impressive 
religious President Roprnson, of 
Brown University, the teacher of the pastor 
elect, conducted the opening services of instal- 
MANNING delivered the sermon, and 





services 


lation: Dy 
Dr. TAYLOR gave the 


hare 
charge, 





The revival meetings on Sunday evenings in 
the Theatre Royal of Montreal increase both in 
numbers and interest. The building will hold 
over two thousand, and on a recent occasion 
was packed from the pit to the gullery. An 


gui 





overflow meeting was also held in a neighboring 
church. After the addresses were concluded 
over one hundred and fifty persons remained to 
attend the inquiry meeting. 





Reports of the farther spread of the great re- 
vival come from Reading, Pennsylvania, where 
great crowds have met in the Presbyterian and 
Lutheran churches to hear the addresses of the 
Rev. 8. TaGGart. Meesrs. WaiTrie and Biss 
have begun union services in Montgomery, Ala 
bama. The Buptists, Presbyterians, and Meth- 
odists of the city co-operate with them. 

The trustees of Drew Theological Seminary, 
at Madison, New Jersey, will proceed to raise an 
endowment to replace the $250,000 lost. by the 
failure of Mr. Drew. The title to the valuable 
real estate and buildings, estimated to be worth 
$250,000, is in the trustees. 


The Christian Convention ef ministers and lay- 
men, announced by Messrs. Moopy and Sankey 
for March 29 and 30, will consider the following 
topics: ‘* Evangelistic Services—how to conduct 
them ;”’ “How to conduct Prayer-Meetings ;”’ 
** How can Inquiry Meetings become Part of the 
Service in our Churches?’ “The Training of 
young Converts and lay Teachers ;” ** The Serv- 
ice of Song;”’ *“* How to reach Non-church-go 
ers ;’’ ** What more can be done for young Men ?”’ 

The Moslems of Constantinople have organ- 
ized a society for the propagation of Moham 
medanism in the country of King Mresa, Cen 
tral Africa, which was visited by Mr. STANLEY 4 
few months ago. It will be remembered that 
Mr. STANLEY’s letter made known the request 
of the king for Christian teachers, and that an 
offer of £5000 for the expense was 
made by an English gentleman. STANLey’s let- 
ter has been translated in the Arabic newspapers, 
and the Moslems are preparing to contest thé 
field. Their subscriptions for the purpose have 
been very liberal, some of them being over $500 
Mohammedanism has already been very exten 
sively spread through Africa by means of the 
Arabs. 


necessary 





Messrs. Hatt and Cree, the delegates of the 
Young Men’s International Committee, reach- 
ed New Orleans by the middle of March. They 
held three services daily in the Carondelet Street 
Methodist Church, and Sunday meetings at Dr. 
MALLAkp’s and Dr. PALMER'S churches. They 
were well received by the people of the city, and 
have now gone to Houston, Texas, 





The identity of Christian civilization all over 
the world is well illustrated in the fact that a 
Sunday-school Convention has been held in In 
dia. It met at Allahabad, January 19, and was 
attended by representatives of all the evangel 
ical Churches of India. Among the topics dis 
cussed were, ** The Hindostani School—how best 
conducted ;”’ ** Work among the Girls and Wom- 
en of India.”” It was determined to establish the 
Indian Sunday school Journal, which will be is- 
sued monthly from the American Mission Press 
at Lucknow. Among the names of the editors 
appears that of NARAYAN SHESHADRI, whose 
presence at the Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance in 1873 will be remembered. A Sunday- 
school Union was also organized. A resolution 
was adopted protesting against the Hindoo cus 
tom of child marriage, and providing for a vig- 
orous discussion of the subject through the press 
A second Convention will be held early in 187s. 

The Maryland Sunday-school Union, of which 
Mr. G. 8. GrirritH is president, has issued a 
very valuable report for 1875. It estimates the 
total number of children and youths in Mary- 
land, between five and eighteen years of age, at 
246,400. This includes white and black; of the 
whole number, 160,300 attend Sunday-schools, 
leaving 86,100 unaccounted for. In Baltimore 
the Methodists have 13,513 Sunday-school schol- 
ars; the Protestant Episcopalians, 6554; Pres- 
byterians, 5377; Baptists, 3921; Catholics, 14,000 
In all, 58,000 children receive Sunday-school in- 
struction throughout the city. The Protestant 
churches of Baltimore admitted, during 1875, 
1872 members from the Sunday-schools. 





Another instance of the rapid growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially im the man- 
ufacturing districts of the United States, is the 
recent division of the Catholic diocese of Pitts- 
burg into two dioceses—Pittsburg and Alle 
ghany. Bishop Domenec is transferred to the 
latter, and a new bishop—Tvieg—was 
crated for the latter on March 1%. Bishop Dom- 
ENEC, upon leaving his old diocese, gave, in a 
fareweil letter, the following statistics: In 1860 
there were 50,000 Catholics in the diocese; now 
there are 200,000. In Alleghany County alone 
more than twenty-six churches have been built, 
and large additions have been made to others. 
Twenty new convents have been erected, and 
eight new communities of women introduced 
This growth brings the Irish Presbyterians, who 
abound in Western Pennsylvania, and the Lrish 
Catholics face to face, very much as they con 
front one another in their old home. 

One of the useful Centennial offerings made 
by the churches of our country is “ A complet 
List of the Publications ofthe Lutheran Ministers 
in the United States,”’ prepared by the Rev. D1 
J.G. Morris. It is a handsome duodecimo vol 
ume. The historical sermons of the Presbyte- 
rian pastors will all be written on paper of the 
same size, 80 that they can readily be bound in 
manuscript books. 


conse 





The Sunday-school Congress which met in 
*lainfield, New Jersey, March 10, though not 
much noticed by the secular papers, Was a very 
important assembly. It represented much of 
the very best brain and energy now devoted to 
Sunday school work The mornings and after 
noons were spent in careful discussion of practi 
cal topics; the evenings were given to addresses 
by well-known ministers. Among other ques 
tions considered was the practical work of 
the international lesson system. The objections 
to it were found to be, (1) it is not adapted to 
infant classes; (2) it is a piecemeal study of the 
Bible; (3) it is too big an undertaking Its con 
fessed advantages outweighed, in the opinion 
of the Congress, all objections, and its continu- 
ance was unanimously agreed to. Its plan con 
templates a complete system of Bible study in 
seven years. It was reported to the Congress 
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that these lessons are used now in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Bur 
muah, China, Japan, Feejee Islands, Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, South Africa, Siam, Syria, 
Choctaw Country, and Mexico, 

The committee appointed by the British Wes 
leyan Conference to consider a plan of lay repre 
sentation will recommend the division of the 
Conference into two sections, one lay and minis 
terial, the other*wholly ministerial, The mixed 
Conference will consist of elected delegates, and 
will meet first. It will review the administration 
of Church affairs, and will enact all general laws 
The ministerial Conference will be confined to 
ministerial and pastoral questions, The resolu 
tions of the mixed body must be sanctioned by 
the “‘ Legal Hundred.” This plan will 1 y 
for approval to the May district meetings. 

In place of his “ Burials Bill,” Mr. Osporne 
MorGAN moved in the British Parliament, on 
the 3d of March, the following resolution 
* That the parish church-yards of England and 
Wales having been, by common law of England, 
appropriated to the use of the entire body of 
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parishioners, it is just and right, while proper 
provision is made for the maintenance of order 
and decency, to permit interments in such 
church-yards, either without any burial serv 


ices, or 


with burial services other than those 
of the Church of England, and performed by oth 
er persons than the ministers of that Church.” 
The resolution was debated very fully by the 
mover, and Messrs. Mantin, Cross, Knatcu 
BULL-HvuGessen, Harcourt, and the Prime Min 
ister. Mr. Harcourt spoke in favor of the reso 
lution, and Mr. Disrae.t against it. Ona divis 
ion, the vote stood 248 for and 279 against. The 
London Times criticises the vote of the House 
with much feeling. It says: “No answer can 
be really made to the argument that we are ex 
hibiting a Digotry of which the most reactionary 
countries In Europe ire not guilty, in insisting 
on allowing no religious service but that of th 
Church of England in our grave-yards Th 
rights of the Church, whatever they may be, 
can not be incompatible with the rights of hu 
manity and the respect which is due to con 
scientious differences of religious faith.”” The 
smallness of the majority against the resolution 
will naturally encourage the Non-conformists 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dvatne the twelve years of its existence the Work- 
ing-women’s Protective Union has found employment 
for 1910 working-women, besides giving helpful infor- 
mation and advice to 8388 others. The object of this 
society is to promote the interests of those women 


who obtain a livelihood by employments other than 
household service, and especially to provide them with 
Jegal protection from the frauds and impositions of 
unscrupulous employers. Small sume of money, in the 
form of temporary loans, have been distributed among 
working-women to meet their immediate and pressing 
necessities, These loans have been made during the 
last seven years, and without any pledges, yet their 
scrupulous repayment in a majority of cases indicates 
the honesty of the borrowers. Out of over $2145 the 
actual deficiency is not more than $25. Legal prose- 
cutions for the collection of unpaid wager have been 
made without cost to working-women, the total amount 
obtained by the Union as the result of legal and other 


Dishonest employers and unscrupulous agents practice 
numerous frauds upon poor women, particularly upon 
seamsetreases, but the very fact of the existence of auch 
a society as the Protective Union tends to make many 
such persons practice an enforced honesty for fear of 
the results. The officers give their personal services, 
and the counsel of the board and legal adviser in all 
prosecutions receives no other compensation than the 
legal fees obtained through judgments against those 
who resist the rightful claims made in behalf of work- 
ing-women. The ¢ xpenses of the society are borne by 
the voluntary contributions of those who approve the 
work. The office of the Union, No. 38 Bleecker Street, 
is open to visitors as we ll as to those who are in need 
of its services. 

A Frenchman has quite surpassed Americans in pre- 
paring for summer. 
destroying the potato beetle. 


He has invented a machine for 
He thinks it will prove 
Time will show. It works thus: a 
trough is pushed along, mounted on two wheels, just 
above and before which a board revolves, gently bend- 
bugs into the 


a perfect success, 


ing the vines over, and shaking the 
trough, where they are destroyed. 
The ice harvest on the Hudson River is eaid to be 
about 1,000,000 tons less than the average yield 
Three Communiste—eo the Gazette de Paria an- 
noances—have escaped from New Caledonia and ar- 
rived at Sydney. 





Not long since a memorial medallion, erected to the 
poet Keats upon the pilaster of the gateway close to 
hie tomb in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, was un- 
veiled in the presence of a large audience. The sculp- 
tor having declined payment for his work, it was an- 
nounced that the 


nucleus of a sub«cription 


sum due him would be taken as a 





' for a bust of Keats to be 
| placed in the Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
| om _ 

A Philadelphia lady is engaged in getting up a book 
| of autographs which w contain 25,000 names of per- 


| sons of note in all parts of the Union. These are to 


be names of living persons, inecribed by their own 


There are to be two copies of this huge folio 





one of which is to be given to the government of the 


United States, and the other deposited in some eafe 


be opened in the year 1976, 


place under lock and key, t& 





An exchange makes a little fnn of the geographical 





knowledge of our English cousins, thus 
oO ‘Te wher 
| C AMURIDGE. 0 4 
be ‘ 
| 0 » v res Ya 
} Cam r. * Ther yu have 1 1 boy. Don't 
| know Wi 
| Ox ' r want us to w at a place called 
| Centennial ne summer 
Camunriver. “Ol i Ha! ha!” 


California ia unequa as a fruit-growing regior 


figs, olives, grapes, 


Oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, 


nectarines, ete are grown in abundance. In 1874 
there were 90,000 orange-trees in the State, but the 
present number is much larger. Forty or fifty trees 


are planted to the acre, and they yield from 1000 to 


measures being, at the close of last year, over $16,411. - 
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3000 oranges each. Trees only bear in twelve years 
after the seed is planted, and trees from the nursery 
are expensive; so some capital is needed in starting 
an orange orchard. The lemon-tree bears all the year 
round, although it requires sixteen years to mature 
from the se« rhere are eomething like 12,000 olive. 
trees in the Stat which yiel@ iriit of a superior qual- 


ity. The grape in its infancy, but there 


etry is yet 
is a bright future before it. 


It appears that the Feejee Islanders will have th 
best view of the total eclipse of the sun which occurs 
next September. And even they will have brief expe- 


rience of darkness 


ite, 


So extensive and merciless has been the destruction 
of emall birds in the north of Italy iin Tyrol that 
their protection has been made the « ect of a diplo- 


matic treaty between Austria and Ita 
tries are also end 


hese coun- 
avoring to agree w 
Switzerland for a law forbidding th 
all insectivorous birds. 


France and 


destruction of 


It is related concerning the house of Victor Tugo, 
most valued mementos 
of the illustrious writer which give interest to the epot 
is a black patch on the study floor. Th 


shows the numerous visitors about the place loforms 


in Guernsey, that one of the 
servant who 


them with impressive solemnity that the blot of Ink 
was caused by the upsetting of Victor Hugo's inketand 
after he had just finished one of the most celebrated 
chapters of Lea Misérables Un Homme a la Mer 


This blot will always be carefully preserved. 
“Daniel Deronda’ 

en-fancier at Springfield, 

George Eliot's hero. 


ia eaid to be the name of a chick- 
Maseachusetts, He is not 

The French government has authorized the expend- 
iture of two million and odd francs for the restoration 
of the cathedral of Rheima. 


Wh 


pass 


a Cunard steamer ie ready to eal 





, but before 


} 





re are received on board, a complete inepe 


tion is made of every part of the veasel, The crew also 
are inspected, and go throu 


I h certain drills, so that In 





case of accident which would require the use of the 
boata, or in case of fire, every man would know his 
place and his duty Every pump and water-tight door 
is tested, the supply of rockets and signals examined, 
and only when every thing has been found secure are 


passengers received on board No 





taken if the smallest defect is discov To this mi- 


nute and conetant care is due, , the good for- 
ished line of 


ile of the company le bever 





tune which has attended this long-estal 


steamers, The practical r 





to incur any known risk. 


In the spring there i* a tendency to billous com- 


plaints. We do not understand how to vary our food 


with the changing seasons, or if we do underetand, we 
are not willing to do it, and the result ie bi isness, 
which makes one feel that life ls a burder If, when 


mild weather approaches, we would coutent ourselves 


with a very moderate supply of hearty food, but eat 


freely of fresh fruit, such as orar 





and lemons, the 
good results would be apparent. In particular, lemons 
are recommended as excellent for those inclined to 
There is no doubt but the 
to keep in good health is to know what to eat 
eat it. 


bilious troubles. the way 


and to 











In English journals statements are made to the effect 
that the whole value of the presents received by the 
Prince of Wales during his tour in India will not much 
exceed £40,000, and the value of presents giveu by him 
will amount to nearly the same sum. It is estimated 
that the value of the English goods ordered by priuces 
of India to furnish their palaces for the reception of 
the Prince of Wales amounts to fully £250,000 And 
it is thought that the taste thus awakened among t! 
higher classes of natives for English fancy goods 
wt of productions of 








permanently increase the exy 
skilled labor. 

A correspundent of the London Daily Telegraph at 
Cairo, in describing a breakfast with the Khedive of 
Egypt, mentions an incident in connection with one 
of the dishes, 


“riz A la Khédive,” composed of pecul- 
larly small and delicate rice stewed in a'consommé of 


calves’ braing. One of the dignitaries of the court 





who sat by the correspondent at table, remarked, 
cordially recommend that rice to you, in the fret 





| and secondly, be 


place, because it is a really admirable « 
aration of which his Highness’s 


eh, in the prep- 
hef excels all others; 


ause itis probably the most expen- 
sive meta ever ect before any body eince the dave of 





Heliogabaluse. Every grain of that rice, my dear Sir 
cost the Khedive a louis. 
consumption of it at two hundred and fifty dollars a 
mouthfal. That hock you have just been drinking is 
| not an abeolutely cheap wine; Tema 


Pasha took all 
he could get of It at sixty-eight francs a bottle—about 


I venture to appraise your 


fourteen dollars; but, in comparison to bis rice, he 




















may be considered to have got it for nothing That 
rice is of a peculiar sort, grown on the Khedive’s own 
estates; it is consequently the most costly article that 
appears upon the vice-regal tal 
The following are the conditions prescrib for the 
selection of tt American rifle team to represent the 
United States in the great internation ravgt 
match for the chamy ymnehip of the world l e 
at Creedm Long Island September 14 and 15, 1876, 
} under the auspices of the & ntennial Comm iselor 
Eight men, who shall constitute the team, and four 
others, who shall be known as reserves, « oo ' 
ed for their merits as determined by three mmpetit s 
at Creedmoor t manner f ng: Competit 7 
Oven to all native-born citizens of Tt! tr 1 States; 
to take place May 81 and June 1, 1876; fifty shots each 
day by enc mm petitor—t BOO ¥ o n at 
900 yards, and twenty at 1000 yarde ( petition II 
| Open to the sixteer men making the h t te 
acores in Competition L ; to be shot June ¢ 7 ' 
same number of shots and same distances as in ¢ " 
petition L ; the twelve men making the |} at 6 
gate scores in this competition and in Competition L 
to be the twelve met © shall constitute t team 
and reserves. Competition 111, Open only to the team 
and reserves; to take place June 13 and 14, 1876; same 
} number of she nd sa onditions as in Comy 
| tion L; ei * this t ' 1 
| Compe a ne t ‘ r of of 
| then tore, the ’ } the 
| highest e taking n the tearm, 
} and #0 g to tl dtd; te 
scores t to netitnte tt t te ' 
ance the reserves Rifles, sights, targets, ina ng, #cor- 
ing, and position to be according to the printed rega- 
lations of the National Rifle Association of Ar a. 
Entries for Competition L may be_ made st any time 
up to 10 o'clock a.m. of May 81, 1876 Persone desir- 
ing to enter are requested to inform the « retary of 
the joint committee, 93 Nassau Street, New York, by 


letter, at as early a day as possible. 
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your pardon—the Editor of War, and inquire if the war with Spain is over, as I wish 


oO 
_ 


I be 


A MeMpBer or tur Cantnet. “Please take in my card to the Secretary 





arrangements for signing the Treaty of Peace.” 


to make 
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APRIL JESTING. 
I uearp two robins singing in the wood 
One April day, 
And what they said my heart well understood 
That April day: 
“Oh, love is sweet through all the busy daytime! 
Oh, love is true in winter and in May-time !” 
But then, you know, the hour was Folly’s play-time— 
'Twas April day. 
And I, to keep in tune the merry birds 
That April day, 
Sang with them thoughtlessly some foolish words— 
*Twas April day: 
“My love is fair, I could not help but choose him; 
My love in good, I could not bear to lose him; 
My love is wise, oh! what could I refuse him 
This April day ? 
“Yet should he hear me sing, let him beware— 
"Tis April day; 
And if I say, ‘I love him,’ have no care— 
"Tis April day. 
The token that he sends—oh yes, I kiss it; 
And if he send it not, 1 sorely miss it; 
But promise, song, or kiss, now pray what is It 
On April day ?” 
Singing and laughing through the wood I came 
That April day, 
Until a clear, strong voice sang back again: 
“O April day! 
This girl of smiles and tears, this little rover, 
With pleasant jesting does her heart discover. 
Thy mirth is wisdom; I, her happy lover; 
Thou, April—May.” 
He clasped my hand, and through the wood we went 
That April day, 
Singing like robins in our glad content 
That April day. 
O golden sunshine, and O silver raining! 
O earnest jesting, and O sweet complaining! 
Two happy hearts stood watching daylight’s waning 
That April day. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrtnor or “ Hostages To Fortune,” “ Lapy Acup.ey’s 
Sgonert,” “Sruancers anp Pirertme,” “* Taken 
at THE FLoop,” “ A Stzance Woxrvp,” eto, 


aniseed 
CHAPTER LIV. 
THE PODMORES THINK OF EMIGRATION. 


Ir is nine o’clock when Alexis leaves the pris- 
on, the latest hour to which he can, by any stretch 
of authority, be allowed to remain. It is & moon- 
less night. with a drizzling rain, and the road is 
wet and muddy, 

In going back to the Coach and Horses he has 
to pass Lancaster Lodge, and here something 
arrests his attention. It is a cab loaded with 
boxes standing before the lodge-gate. He sees 
this vehicle from a little way off, and it has driv- 
en through the Bar before he reaches the lodge 
door. 

He rings the bell sharply. 

**Who is that just gone away in a cab?” he 
asks, 

‘* Mr. Podmore, Sir, the butler,” answers the 
woman at the lodge. 

**1o you know where he is going ?” 

**'To the railway station, Sir.” 

** Yes, of course. But where afterward ?” 

*T don’t know for certain, Sir, but I think I 
heard Mrs. Podmore — she came to pack her 
husband's things—make mention of Liverpool. 
I believe it’s his ‘ome, Sir.” 

** But his wife and children lived in this town, 
didn't they? What do you mean by Liverpool 
being his home?” 

** Yes, Sir, they lived here, Podmore being in 
service here, but they was only lodgers. I be- 
lieve Liverpool is his ‘ome when he is at ’ome.” 

**When does the train go?” 

** At half past nine, Sir.” 

** And where can I get a cab ?” 

‘**None nearer than the Coach and Horses.” 

* Thanks.” 

Alexis looks at his watch, ‘There is just time 
for him to walk the distance at his fastest, and 
he would rather trust his own legs than wait for 
a fly to be got ready at the Coach and Horses, 
always a slow business. He is at the station 
just as the bell rings. The platform is clear—no 
sign of Podmore or Podmore’s family, Alexis 
runs along the carriages, catches a glimpse of 
the Podmore household, almost snowed up in 
bandboxes and bundles, in a second-class car- 
riage, and then jumps into a carriage himself, 
calling to a porter to get his ticket. There is no 
time to get a ticket, and Alexis has to defer that 
operation till the next station, He is hardly in 
the carriage when the train starts, At Kramps- 
ton he sees the Podmore troop struggling on the 
platform: a slatternly woman in a trailing shawl, 
with a frowzy bonnet hanging to the back of 
her head; two bare-legged children hanging to 
the long shawl; Podmore, hurried and excited, 
trying to do two things at once, namely, to look 
atter his luggage, and to inquire what train he is 
io take for Liverpool. 

**'Ten fifteen,” gasps a guard, without looking 
at the engineer; ‘* second platform on the right, 
change at Wandlethorpe, change at Spilbury.” 

Alexis hears this, and follows the Podmore 
party at a respectful distance. He waits to see 
Podmore take tickets for Liverpool, sees him and 
his belongings safely shipped in another second- 
class carriage, both children crying, and Mrs. 
Podmore frantic about a missing bandbox, and 
then he hurries to the telegraph office, and sends 
the following message to Mr. Levison, at the 
Coach and Horses, RKedcastle : 


| Podmore is off to Liverpool with family. 
This looks like a bolt. Iam after him. Tele- 
graph your instructions to the Washington Hotel.” 


This done, Mr. Secretan takes a second-class 
ticket fur Liverpool, and gets into the compart- 
ment adjoining that occupied by the Podmores, 
whence come sounds of infantine wailing and 
wifely remonstrance, and the husky tones of 
Podmore as if in pacification of these avenging 
spirits. 

Wandlethorpe Junction, at midnight, is about 
as dismal a place as a student of the hideous need 
care to behold. It is on the bank of an inky 
canal, and coal barges and railway trucks seem 
to be mixed up in hopeless entanglement. Huge 
cranes stand up in iron ugliness against night’s 
purple sky. Sidings run off at impossible angles, 
and unknown lines dip under bridges as if they 
would take the traveler into the bowels of the 
sarth. Lights are sparsely sprinkled on the 
gloom, and what lamps there are have a lurid 
glare, suggestive of the under-world. 

Solitary engines block the anxious traveler’s 
way, and snort defiance at him from their sono- 
rous throats, as he tries to cross the labyrinth of 
iron rails, The soil is coal-dust, and the atmos- 
pkere smoke. In the horrible deeps of that in- 
fernal worid which Dante saw in his midway 
of life, this last and lowest horror of a railway 
junction in the coal districts was wanting. 

Here, on a dark platform, Alexis is able to 
keep pretty close to the Podmore family, who 
are too mech occupied with their own affairs 
to perceive that they are watched. Podmore 
consoles himself with a tumbler of hot gin and 
water at the refreshment counter, and gives the 
same balm to his wife; while the children, with 
solemn, sleepy faces, resolutely gnaw their way 
through buns of the most indigestible order. 

There is ha!f an hour to wait at Wandlethorpe, 
and then a journey of an hour in the slowest of 
trains, through a coaly district, on the border of a 
canal, brings them to Spilbury, where they arrive 
in a chilly nour on the edge of night, and where 
they have again to wait for another train to take 
them on to Liverpool. It is gray morning when 
they arrive at that busy port, having wasted more 
time at junctions than the actual journey has oc- 
cupied, and having spent more time altogether in 
the transit than would have been required for a 
journey from Liverpool to London. 

The Podmore family have a weary look as 
they select their belongings from the heteroge- 
neous contents of the luggage van. The elder 
child reposes on his father's shoulder; the head 
cf the younger infant hangs helplessly across the 
mother’s arm. 

‘* When does the Horonoker sail ?” asks Pod- 
more of a porter. 

**’Merican steamer. Inquire at the office.” 

**T hope we're in time,” says Mrs. Podmore to 
her lord. ‘‘If we are to go, the sooner we sail 
the better. We sha’n’t do no good dragging 
about here, spending money in a strange place.” 

** Oronoko,” says a man of sea-faring aspect, 
who has just possessed himself of a huge sea 
chest ; “‘ Gronoko for New York. You'd best 
look sharp if you're going in her, mate, She sails 
at ten o'clock this morning.” 

**Ten o'clock?” echoes Podmore. ‘* Then 
there's time enough to get a bit of breakfast, any- 
how.” 

**And I'm that faint I’m ready to drop,” adds 
his wife, plaintively. ‘‘Such dragging about as 
we've gone through, I never did. I feel as if I'd 
been travelin’ for a week at a stretch; and as 
dizzy in my poor head—” 

**Hold your jaw!” says Podmore, sternly ; 
“*there never was such a woman to whine. 
You're wuss than the childring.” 

Podmore arranges with a porter for the con- 
veyance of his boxes, inquires for a decent cof- 
fee-house at which he may breakfast, and then 
leaves the station, his wife straggling after him, 
clutching a child with one arm and a bandbox 
with the other, and trailing her gown through 
the Liverpudlian mud, which is a compound sui 
generis, and a little worse than any thing to be 
found at the East End of London. 

Alexis follows the family party to a side street 
near the station, and into a coffee-house, in whose 
dusky window three empty breakfast-cuy’s, a stale 
muffin, two yellow-looking eggs, and a plate of 
water-cress are suggestive of the temperate re- 
freshment to be obtained within. 

Mr. Podmore is just seating himself at a table, 
inacorner, when Alexis taps him on the shoulder. 

“*I think you'd better have a private room, 
Mr. Podmore,” he says, ‘‘ for I want a little chat 
with you while you are eating your breakfast.” 

Podmore stares with a bewildered air. 

**Did you ring, Sir?” he asks; and then, re- 
calling his scattered senses, ‘‘ 1 beg your pardon, 
Sir, I haven't the honor of your acquaintance.” 

**Oh yes you have, Mr. Podmore, and you'll 
know more of me before we’ve done with each 
other. Waiter, can we have a private room ?” 
asks Alexis, appealing to a sleepy youth ma 
white apron, who is making a good deal of un- 
necessary clatter with some cups and saucers in 
the endeavor to keep himself awake. 

“Yes, Sir, convenient room up stairs, families 
and private parties. ‘This way, Sir.” 

‘Now then, Mr, Podmore,” says Alexis. 

** But really !” remonstrates Podmore. 

Alexis half pushes him up the stairs, following 
close upon his heels. ‘The wife follows, dragging 
her children after her. When they are all safe 
inside the room, Alexis turns to the waiter and 
whispers, 

“Go and fetch the cleverest police officer in 
Liverpool, and let him wait outside this door till 
I want him. I'll take care of you if you look 
sharp about it.” 

‘I'm fly,” answers the youth, brightening at 
the prospect of excitement and remuneration. 
**Case of *bezzlement, I suppose, Sir? I'll get 
you the right kind of man in a quarter of an 
hour, if you can keep your party quiet till then.” 





“Ham and eggs and coffee for four,” says 
Alexis, aloud, as he enters the private room—a 
| musty den, redolent of the meals that have been 
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| consumed within the last month. The atmos- 


phere without not being much purer than the at- 
mosphere within, opening the window to admit 
fresh air is but a choice of evils. 

** Now, Sir,” says Podmore, plucking up his 
spirit and assuming a defiant air, ‘‘ may I ask 
by what authority you take me and my family in 
hand, and order us up to this here room—” 

** For which we shall have to pay hextra,” in- 
terjects Mrs. Podmore, shrill with indignation. 

** And ordering of our break fastes.” 

**’Am and eggs is no choice of mine,” protests 
Mrs. Podmore. ‘‘ If they're in, | would rather 
have a Yarmouth bloater.” 

** Who are you, Sir, may I ask, to take all this 
upon yourself?” inquires Podmore, finally. 

**T'll tell you, Mr. Podmore. I am the hus- 
band of a lady you know something about; a 
lady you have known as Miss Sibyl Faunthorpe. 
That lady has been accused most unjustly of be- 
ing concerned in the murder of her uncle, and 
what I am here to do is to find the murderer.” 

**You won't find him here!” shrieks Mrs. Pod- 
more, at which maternal outburst the two chil- 
dren set up their loudest wail, the youngest cry- 
ing his hardest with all his fingers in his mouth, 
and his innocent nose streaming sympathetically. 

**T don’t know any thing about the murderer,” 
says Podmore, doggedly. 

**Oh yes you do,” replies Alexis, resolutely. 
**You know so much that you are either a prin- 
cipal or an accomplice. That is why you have 
left Redcastle, stealthily, under cover of night, 
although bound to appear as a witness at the ad- 
journed inquest. ‘That is why you are on your 
way to America. And let me tell you, Mr. Pod- 
more, that an accessory before the fact is a prin- 
cipal; and that if you knew that this deed was 
to be done, and stood by while it was done—” 

**T didn’t. I didn’t know it. I was as inno- 
cent as that baby there.” 

“Then why have you tried to get away? 
Come, Mr. Podmore, if your share in this work 
is not that of a principal, if you can clear your- 
self from actual participation in the crime, or con- 
sent to it, the best thing you can do is to make 
a clean breast of it. Help me to prove my wife's 
innocence, and I'll stand your friend through thick 
and thin.” 

‘*T may have better friends than you,” grum- 
bles Podmore, with a dogged air. ‘*‘ Friends as 
willing to help me and better able to do it.” 

“Yes,” cries Alexis, at a venture, ‘‘such a 
friend as Mr. Pilgrim, who gave you the money 
to go to New York; who wants to get you out of 
the way; who poisoned Stephen Trenchard with 
your knowledge and consent.” 

The bow drawn at a venture has sent its shaft 
home. Alexis can see that in the butler’s face. 
Mrs. Podmore sits by, open-eyed, open-mouthed, 
horror depicted in her countenance. Whatever 
the butler’s secret may be, it is evident that his 
wife has not shared it. 

‘*Not with my knowledge, nor yet with my 
consent,” cries Podmore, affrightedly. 

** But he did it, and you knew that he did it. 
After the fact, perhaps, in which case you'd bet- 
ter turn queen’s evidence. Come, Mr. Podmore, 
your only chance lies in candor. This attempt 
to get away from the country is in itself enough 
to condemn you. You had access to your mas- 
ter all through the night. You gave him his 
medicine. Who so likely as you to have given 
the fatal dose? Come, I have a police officer 
waiting outside this door with a warrant for your 
arrest.” 

**Run and look outside, Liz; this here’s only 
bluster,” says Podmore. But before his wife can 
reach the door, Alexis has turned the key and 
put it into his pocket. 

**Neither you nor your wife leaves this room 
till you've told me all you know about Stephen 
Trenchard’s death.” 

**Podmore, ” cries the wife, distractedly, ‘‘ what 
have you been and done? What disgrace and 
trouble have you gone and brought on your in- 
nocent wife and children? ‘This is all along of 
drink, Podmore. I always said you'd bring us 
to the work-house, but I didn’t suppose you'd 
bring yourself to the scaffold.” 

** Hold your noise, you lunatical idiot!” roars 
Podmore. ‘I’ve done nothing to bring me to 
harm, but I may know somethink about them that 
have.” 

‘*Remember that to help or comfort a mur- 
derer, or to conceal his crime, is to become an 
accessory after the fact, Mr. Podmore,” says 
Alexis. 

‘**Tell what you know, Podmore, and clear 
yourself!” cries the wife, clasping her hands. 
**Clear yourself, and clear your innocent wife 
and children. I never did like the looks of this 
sudden scuffling of us off to New York. It’s all 
very well to emigrant, but I like to emigrant at 
my leisure. Not a thing fit to put on me or the 
children is there in them boxes, and not so much 
as u bottle of Daffy for baby. A nice thing to 
have this blessed innocent in convulsions with 
his teeth o’ board ship, and me that seasick I 
couldn't do nothink for him!” 

‘“* Hold your tongue, Liza!” exclaims the ex- 
butler, testily. ‘*Come now,” he says, turning 
to Alexis, ‘‘if [ tell what I've got to tell, am I to 
be kept clear of the law ?” 

‘* Yes, if it’s in my power, or in the power of 
Levison and Levison to clear you.” 

“And what am I to get for standing by you, 
and helping you to clear your wife—Miss Sibyl 
Faunthorpe that was ?” 

** Every thing.” 

**That ain't definite enough for me. J want 
five hundred pounds to set me up in the public 
line. Hang New York! I ain't going to be 
pitched and tossed across the Atlantic if I can 
get myself comfortably provided for at home. 
Give me a written undertaking to pay me five 
hundred pounds if I get your wife clear off. Take 
me round to a lawyer's office, and do it all in le- 
gal form—scundem hartem, as a master of mine 
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used to say—and I'll go back to Redcastle with 
you, and bear the brunt of having kept something 
back as I ought to have told. I expect I shall 
get a twelvemonth for it, but I sha’n't so much 
mind that if I've got a snug bit of capital to fall 
back upon.” 

** Podmore!” shrieks the wife. 

**You sha’n’t go to prison if Levison and 
Levison can get you off scot-free,” says Alexis, 
**And now we'd better get back to Redcastle as 
fast as we can, and the agreement can be drawn 
up there by Mr. Levison.” 

**Oh, come now! when you've got me back 
you won't care about the agreement. I’m not 
such a fool as to walk into a trap of that sort.” 

‘“*If you don’t come of your own free-will, 
you'll have to come in custody,” replies Alexis, 
firmly. ‘It wasn't an empty threat of mine 
about the police officer. He’s outside.” 

He has heard a firm foot on the stair. He 
turns the key, opens the door a little way, and 
looks out. Yes, there stands the officer, steady 
as a rock. 

“The gentleman outside is ready to take you 
into custody, Podmore,” says Alexis, ‘‘ unless 
you accept my offer and come back quietly with 
me. Asa proof of good faith, 1 am prepared to 
hand you fifty pounds, on account of the five hun- 
dred.” 

He produces his purse and takes out a bank- 
note for fifty pounds. He had written to his 
bankers for a supply of ready cash on the day of 
his arrival at Redcastle, knowing that the sinews 
of war would be needed at this juncture. 

The sight of the crisp new note and of the of- 
ficer waiting outside has a wonderful effect upon 
Podmore. He looks at his wife dubiously, con- 
templates his children, whose tears have been 
dried by their mother’s judicious administration 
of peppermint rock, and who are now engaged 
in looking out of the window, and printing im- 
pressions of their sticky paws upon the dingy 
glass. 

*“*T don’t want to go to New York, no more 
don’t she,” he says, with a jerk of his head to- 
ward his wife; ‘* but we've sent all our traps on 
board, and it'll be very awkward—” 

**All awkwardness can be got over by the 
expenditure of a pound or two. Here are five 
sovereigns for Mrs. Podmore. She can see to 
the recovery of the luggage, and bring it back to 
Redcastle by a later train. We had better catch 
the next that starts.” 

The golden coin has a pacifying effect upon 
Mrs. Podmore’s nerves. She takes the sover- 
eigns up one by one, and turns them over, rings 
them on the table, and finally ingulfs them in a 
greasy-looking leather purse. 

Podmore is thoughtful, but consentient. Alex- 
is says a few words to the officer, and that func- 
tionary accompanies Mr. Secretan and his charge 
to the railway station, sees them comfortably into 
their carriage, and there leaves them, satisfied 
with the modest honorarium which Alexis slips 
into his_palm at the last moment. 

The train once started, Alexis feels quite capa- 
ble of dealing with Mr. Podmore single-handed. 





CHAPTER LV. 
COMMITTED FOR TRIAL, 


Tus adjourned inquiry is again resumed be- 
fore the Coroner, two days after the return of 
Alexis from Liverpool, with his companion, the 
butler, whom he has contrived to keep snugly 
hidden under Robert Faunthorpe’s roof, where 
Podmore, his wife and children, have been board- 
ed and lodged, and kept in custody by the faith- 
ful Hester, who watches her charges as a cat 
watches a mouse. 

‘** Remember you are not one of you to put so 
much as your noses out of doors till I come for 
you,” says Alexis, impressively. ‘* Nota creature 
in Redcastle is to know of your return till the 
right moment.” 

**As long as I have my meals regular I’m 
satisfied,” replies Podmore. ‘‘I never was a 
prowler about the streets.” 

So the Podmore family occupy the kitchen at 
Dr. Faunthorpe’s, and no one outside the doc- 


tor’s house knows any thing about these extra 


inmates. 

Alexis and Mr. Levison have crossed each 
other on the railroad, and that gentleman has 
returned from a bootless journey to the Wash- 
ington, considerably out of temper. He has rec- 
onciled himself, however, to this wasted expedi- 
tion in finding what his client has done. 

Joel Pilgrim is still at the Coach and Horses, 
where he lives well, and seems to enjoy life. 
He plays billiards, and makes himself eminent- 
ly agreeable to the youth of Redcastle, Fred 
Stormont included; but he complains loudly of 
his detention in the town, on account of this sad 
business of his old friend's mysterious death, 
while his own affairs need his presence in Cal- 
cutta. 

** This dawdling old Coroner may drag the in- 
quiry out for the next month,” he says, ‘‘and at 
last arrive at the conclusion that my poor friend 
was poisoned by some person or persons un- 
known. I don’t see that there’s evidence enough 
to bring the crime home to that poor girl, and it 
seems a hard thing that a young and lovely wom- 
an should be placed in such a position.” 

Frederick sighs, and shakes his head, and 
shrugs his shoulders. 

‘It is hard,” he says; ‘‘and I've positively 
worshiped that girl, you know—devoted myself 
to her quite awfully. And now to find that there 
was a husband in the background all the while! 
Shows a want of candor, you know.” 

** Proves an artful disposition, certainly,” re- 
plies Mr. Pilgrim; ‘‘ but if every artful young 
woman took to disposing of people with prussic 
acid, there'd be an alarming decrease in the pop- 
ulation.” 


“* True,” says Fred. ‘* Well, I’m sure I hope 
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But I'm sorry to 
say the opinion of the town is against her.” 

‘He says this with an air which implies that to 
be condemned by public opinion in Redcastle is 
to have received sentence from a supreme tri- 
bunal, and to be found guilty at a bar from which 
there is no court of appeal. 

“| really feel for her, you know,” says Fred, 
as he prostrates himself upon the green cloth to 
aim at a distant ball; *‘ but the town thinks bad- | 
ly of the case. She had the poison in her pos- | 
session, you know, and she ran away, you know. 
It's difficult to avoid making four out of two such 
twos.” 

** Looks suspicious, certainly,” replies Mr. Pil- 
grim. - 

‘* As far as the running away goes, she might 

have done that to avoid marrying you, certain- 
ly,” says Fred, reflectively. 
“'« That would have been a very childish pro- 
ceeding,” answers Joel. ‘* She had only to tell 
me the truth, and all question of marriage would 
have been at an end.” 

‘But women do odd things sometimes, you 
know. ‘They re apt to get wrong in their heads 
when they're frightened.” 

“‘[ don’t think Sibyl is that sort of girl; she 
must have been a very cool hand to come here 
to her uncle—the wife of a man whose name 
he detested, and pass herself off as a single wom- 
an, and play her cards to inherit a fortune.” 

‘* True,” says Frederick, despondently, and his 
opinion of Sibyl is a little worse than it was be- 
fore Mr. Pilgrim undertook her defense. 

It is just possible that Mr. Pilgrim would not 
remain at Redcastle quite so patiently were it 
not for a suspicion on his part that a certain 
shabby little man in black, who hangs about the 
public rooms of the hotel, and spends a good 
deal of his time in the hall and porch, and con- 
trives always to be in the way when Mr. Pilgrim 
goes out, nay, even happens to have business cr 
pleasure that takes him exactly the same way, 
has been set as a watch upon somebody's move- 
ments, and that any attempt to hasten his in- 
tended journey to Calcutta might be attended 
with unpleasant consequences. Whatever perils 
may surround Mr. Pilgrim's path will be the best 
overcome by a calm adherence to his present pol- 
icv, or, at least, so argues that gentleman ; and he 
quietly awaits the conclusion of the examination 
in which his evidence is required. 

On this bright summer morning the same 
crowd is again gathered in the well-known as- 
sembly-room—a room famous for town and 
county balls, for concerts, and fancy fairs, and 
other local festivities, but affording a scene of 
more absorbing interest to-day than the most 
aristocratic of dances or charity bazars. 

Mrs. Stormont is there again, with her con- 
stant ally, Mrs. Groshen, wearing the same veils 
and bonnets, and seated in the same sheltered 
corner near the reporters’ table. There is Mr. 
Levison sitting near the corner, with that Mem- 
non'’s head of his, stony and inexpressive, but 
certainly not given to melodious breathings at 
sunrise or any other time. ‘There sits Sibyl, pale 
as marble and calm as a statue, her husband 
standing behind her chair. 

To-day there are fresh witnesses to be exam- 
ined—so runs the rumor—and there is an eager 
curiosity about these new witnesses and the evi- 
dence they may give. 

The first witness called is Bathsheba Skinner, 
spinster, lately cook and housekeeper in the em- 
ployment of the deceased. 

** What can that woman have to say about the 
case?” mutters Joel Pilgrim to Colonel Stormont, 
who is standing next him. 

‘** Not much, I should think, unless she poison- 
ed him in one of her curries,” replies the colonel. 
**Doocid good curries they were.” 

Bathsheba Skinner is sworn, and stands up 
before the assembly, vinegar-faced, but eminent- 
ly respectable, with black kid gloves, a trifle too 
long in the fingers, on her industrious hands, 
and a pictorial brooch a little smaller than a 
cheese-plate clasping her rusty black lace shawl. 

‘** You were in the habit of preparing all nour- 
ishment that was taken up to Mr. ‘Trenchard’s 
room,” says the Coroner, after a few preliminary 
questions; ‘* broths, arrowroot, and so on ?” 

** Yes, Sir, L did it all with my own hands. 
There was many things I might have left to the 
kitchen-maid, but I felt it was my duty to see to 
it myself. There was not a thing in the way of 
beef tea, or jelly, or tapioca, or arrowroot, that 
went up to Mr. Trenchard which was not pre- 
pared by my own hands.” 

“And are von sure that nothing of a poison- 
ous nature entered into any of these things ?” 

** As sure as I am that I'm alive, Sir.’ 

**Come, you may have used essences to flavor 
your jelly, or your tapioca, Essential oil of al- 
monds, or, at any rate, essence of almonds, That 
is a favorite flavoring with cooks, and a danger- 


ous one, Didu't you nse essence of almonds to 
flavor Mr. ‘Trenchard’s jelly ?” 

I hadn't a drop in the house, Sir. I never 
have held with such stuff. When I want al- 
mond flavoring I use the best Jordans at two 
shillings a pound; but I know my business better 
th in to use almond flavoring of any kind for an 
invalid. Invalid cookery can't be too simple.” 
a You did not even use bitter almonds, or rata- 
fia, peach kernels, or any thing of that kind ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

*“*You slept on the same floor as Podmore, 
the butler, I believe . 

‘Yes, Sir; my room was next to his.” 

** Did you hear any thing remarkable, any un- 
usnal stir or movement—-in short, any thing at 
all out of the common course in Podmore’s room, 
or on the stairs leading to Podmore’s room, dur- 
ing the night of vour master’s death ?” 

** Well, Sir, I did hear something which struck 
me at the time as curious, and yet it might mean 
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**You mustn't tell us what you said to Pod- 
more, or how he answered you. ‘That isn't evi- | 
dence. We want to know what you heard on 
the night of the 23d of June.” 

“Well, Sir, I am a light sleeper at all times, 
and perhaps I was extra wakeful on that night 
on account of the wedding that was fixed for 
next day. It was to be quite a quiet wedding, 
and there was no breakfast ordered, but I'd cook- | 
ed a tongue and a pair of fowls, and made a jelly 
and a cream or two, and boiled a bit of salmon 
for a mayonnaise, and got every thing in order to 
put a pretty little luncheon on the table, and the 
fag and worry of that had overtired me, so that 
I got very little sleep. It was broad daylight, 
and I was just dropping off, when I heard Pod- | 
more get up and go down stairs in his creaky | 
slippers. ‘He's gone down to give master his | 
medicine,’ says I to myself; ‘I won't try to go to | 
sleep no more till he comes up again, or else he'll 
be startling me just as I'm dropping off comforta- 
ble again. He won't be gone above five min- 
utes.’ Well, I waited and waited, but instead 
of being gene five minutes as usual, it was a good 
half hour before Podmore came up stairs again.” 
** Did you look at your watch ?” asks a precise 
juryman. 

** Lor’, no, Sir, but I can guess a half hour as 
well as any one. I've got into the way of it over 
my roasting; a good cook knows the value of 
time. It was a full half hour before Podmore 
came up, and then he came up ever so slowly, 
holding to the banister, and his footstep was as 
heavy as lead. And when he got into his room 
he flung himself down on his bed, and gave a 
groan. ‘What was the matter with you last 
night ?’ I asked him at breakfast-time. At first 
he didn’t seem as if he understood what I meant, 
but when I told him I'd heard him groaning, he 
said he'd had an attack of spasms, and he'd been 
down to the pantry to look for some mustard for 
a poultice, I didn’t think much more of it after 
that, and an hour later the house was all upset 
by my master’s death. But I’ve thought of it 
since many times.” 

**Do you know what time it was when Pod- 
more went down stairs?” 
**It was a few minutes after five. I'd heard 
the stable clock strike a little before. And I 
took particular notice on account of its being 
just an hour late for Mr. Trenchard’s medicine, 
for four o'clock was the hour at which he ought 
to have took it.” | 

‘There was nothing else you remarked that | 
night ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

**T think that will do.” 

**] beg your pardon,” interposes Mr. Levison ; 
**T should like to ask the witness one or two 
questions. Pray will you be kind enough, Mrs. 
Skinner, to tell the jury of a conversation which | 
you heard outside Mr. Trenchard’s door on the | 


| 


| 


last evening but one before his death ?” 

**T did certainly overhear a conversation, Sir.” 
**What can any such conversation, or any 
eavesdropping whatever, have to do with the 
question at issue?” cries Joel Pilgrim, livid with 
anger or fear. The change in his countenance 
is noticed by every one, just as the less marked 
change during the last examination was noticed | 
by a few. 

**We shall see how far the conversation is 
relevant, Sir,” replies the Coroner, *‘ when Mrs, 
Skinner has answered Mr. Levison’s question.” 

**I did hear a conversation, Sir, between my 
master and Mr. Pilgrim,” says Mrs. Skinner, 
with a vindictive look at Joel, *‘ but I was not 
eavesdropping. I've lived too long in the best 
of families to be an eavesdropper, or to be sus- 
pected of being such by any gentleman calling 
himself a gentleman. What I heard that night 
I heard promiscuous, and I staid to hear no 
more than reached my ears promiscuous as I | 
went past Mr. Trenchard’s door.” 

Mrs. Skinner goes on to relate the conversation 
which she had described to Alexis on his visit to 
Lancaster Lodge. 

‘*Gentlemen,” cries Joel, vehemently, “‘ this 
is an abominabie fabrication, prompted by some 
hidden influence. No such conversation took | 
place. My— Mr. Trenchard held no such 
threat over me. Mrs. Skinner must have been a | 
long time crossing the landing to hear all this, 
gentlemen of the jury. I tell you that she could 
not have heard it in that time; she did not hear 
it at any time; but she invented it, or it has been 
invented for her—” 

‘*Mr. Pilgrim, I really can not allow this,’ 
says the Coroner. 

**You will better appreciate Mr. Pilgrim’s 
warmth when you have heard the next witness,” 
says Mr. Levison., 

A faint flush of color warms Sibyl’s marble 
cheek. She feels as if light were coming swiftly 
through the gloom. Her husband has told her 
nothing, except to trust in Providence and in 

him. She has so trusted, and those quiet monot- 
onous days in Redcastle jail are the most peace 
ful days she has known since she fled from Dix- 
on Street and poverty more than three years ago. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE LEXINGTON OF THE SEA. 


Tne battle of Lexington was the signal for 
depredations all along the New England coast by 
British ships of war; and very soon private ves- 
sels, manned by patriot volunteers, were afloat to 
When intelligence of 
the first engagement of the war reached Machias, 
Maime, the British armed schooner Margaretta 
was lying at that port, taking in lumber A 
young New Yorker named Josepn Wmaton, 
then residing at Machias, proposed an expedition 
to capture the schooner. A large number of 
men volunteered for the purpose, and taking a 


protect colonial interests. 





nothing. I mentioned it afterward to Podmore, 
aud he put me down—” 


sloop, the command of which was given to Cap- 
| tain Jenemian O' Baten, they engaged the Marga- 
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retta, and after quite a severe conflict, in which 
about twenty men were lost on both sides, com- 
pelled her to haul down her colors This took 
place on the llth of May, 1775. ¢ uptain O Brren 
was distinguished by his subsequent naval ex 
ploits in command of 

His f 
ored to portray in the sketch on our first page, 
has by general consent been dé signated as * The 
Lexington of the Sea 





rivateers during the war 





rst engagement, which our artist has endeav 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE State of Arkansas has passed an act, ap 


proved November 29, 1875, for the appointment 
of three Commissioners to consider the subject | 
of the introduction of sea fish into the rivers of | 
Arkansas, and of new varieties of the fresh-water 
species, as well as the protection of fish gener 
ally in Arkansas waters, and report on the sume 
to the next session of the Lewislatur The 


gentlemen appointed as Fish Commissioners 
were Messrs M H Dr NN, of Pine Biuffs, J R 
StrepMaN, of Littie Rock, and N. B. Pearce, of 
Fayetteville, 


The death of M. Tnomé pe Gamonn, the orig 
inator of the Channel Tunnel enterprise, took | 
place in February last, at the age of seventy- | 
eight. He was born in Paris in 1798, and was 
educated in Holland, where he paid much atten 
tion to the subject of hydrography. His idea of 
the tunneling of the Channel was kept up per 
sistently by him, and brought before the public 
in a@ great variety of ways 





Rie: al | 
The ring nebula in Lyra has been carefully 
studied by Professor Ho_pen, of Washington, | 


nies, - se 


with the 26-inch equatorial of the Naval Observ- | 


atory, and complete measures made, which hav 
been commerel with previous measures since 
1788. These comparisons secm to show that the 
brighter patches to be seen in the ring itself and 
the small star inside the ring may probably be 
variable 

The death of Professor Nits Petrr ANGELIN 
the author of numerous memoirs on the geolo 
gy and paleontology of Sweden, and for many 
years the superintendent of the paleontological 
department of the Royal Museum at Stockholm 
took place on the 13th of February in Stock 
holm, at the age of seventy. F 


DeviILLE and Desray, obtaining pure plati 


num and iridium in quantity, have found for 
these metals rather higher densities than are 
commonly ascribed to them. The platinum has 
a specific gravity of 21 5. while that of iridium 
is 22.421 An alloy containing 8&5 per cent. of 
platinum to 15 of iridium, with density 21.618 
was found to be very ductile and malleable, and 
yet quite rigid. Probably it would be useful in 
the arts. An alloy containing only 66.67 per 
cent. of platinum, on the other hand, was not 
malleable. 

Some interesting observations have been made 
by CaILLeteT in burning different substances 
under pressure. He finds that pressure slightly 
augments the temperature at which combustion 
occurs, and that the luminous and actinic rays 
emitted by the burning body are considerably 
intensified. When a candle is made the subject 
of experiment, the base of the flame, ordinarily 
bluish and transparent, becomes white and very 
luminous. Soon, however, clouds of smoke are 
formed, due to incomplete combustion. Under 
similar circumstances, the flame of phosphorus 
is not sensibly augmented in brilliancy, but sul 
phur, potassium, alcohol, and carbon disulphide 


burn much more vividly than in free air. 


ScHMANKEWITSCH announces an Interesting 
fact in regard to the variation of animal species, 
in studying the Artemia salina from the salt 
marshes of Odessa—a crustacean known from its 
power of resisting the influence of concentrated 
brine At the beginning of his observations, 
owing to the rupture of a dike, the quantity of 
salt in the ponds was quite small, but after re 
pairing, the concentration proceeded very rapid 
y, and what began as a typical Artemia salina 
was gradually modified from generation to gen 
eration, so that in a few years the animal lost its 
caudal lobes, and then present d all the specific 
characters of a second species, the Artemia mul 
hausenii 

In an inverse experiment, or passing from a 
greater to a leas deyvree of concentration, the 
Artemia mulhausenii was made to return to the 
form of A. salina. In further illustration of this 
subject, the author gives reasons for believing 
that the entire genus Artemia is only a devraded 
form of Branchipus, a fresh-water form, changed 
possibly by a transfer to a saline medium. 

The result of the experiment of the winter of 
1874-75 in the shipment of salmon eggs from 

ngland to Australia has induced the renewal 
of the trial during the present season, and in 


Land and Water of the Sth of January, 1876, we 


find an account of the efforts of Mr. BUCKLAND 


‘ 


to secure a stock from the river Dart and other 


northern streams. Mr. BUCKLAND hopes, with 
the assistance of Mr. Youn, to obtain a goodly 
supply, and thinks that, by taking advantage ol 
the experience of the previous year, a more sat 
isfactory result may be had The experiment, 
however, at best a doubtful one, owing to the 
fact that a number months are required for 
the transmission, and to the necessity of retard 
ing the development by exposure to a very con 
siderable and possibly dangerous degree of cold 
It was for this reason that the United States 
Fish Commissioner offered, some time ago, to 
the authorities of Australia and New Zealand a 
supply of eggs of the California salmon; and 

| a suitable stock, packed by Mr. Livinoston 
Stone, and shipped through Mr. Kagpine f 
San Francis« ' lin Austr iin nt 
| condition, and w it is hoped, result ¢ y 
in furnishing a great desideratum to the soul 


ern hemisphere. 
— 

The example set by Professor AGassiz in es- 
tablishing the Summer School of Natural His 
tory at Penikese continues to find numerous 
followers. We have announced the summer 
schools at Cambridge, Cornell, Salem, etc., and 





| 


| 


now have to report still another, to consist of a 
scientific expedition in the mountains of East | ruler?” “The knave,” was the reply. 
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Tennessee, to include marching on foot, accom 
panied by tents and partly by boats. Students 
will be encouraged to make collections in vari 
ous branches of natural history while on the 
narch, in which they will receive suitable super 


vision. Proper arrangements will be made for 
transporting the bjects that may be gathered 
during the journey 


he route will include Indianapolis and Louis 
ville, Mammoth Cave Lexington, Wild-cat 


Mountain, Cumberland G ip, Clinch Mountain, 
the French Broad, Chattanooga, and Lookout 
Mountain. This enterprise is under Professor D. 
8. Jonpan, of Indianapolis, assisted by Professor 


H. E. Corecanp and Mr. Exnest CopeLanp. 


The London journals announce the death, on 
the 4th of February, of Dr. Ricuarp Kuno, the 
companion of Sir Georor Back in his travels to 
the arctic regions in 1833, 1834, and 1835. The 
narrative published by this gentleman is among 
the most readable and interesting known in are 
tic literature He wrote also quite a number 
of articles of a medical and sanitary nature, and 
edited for a time «@ statistical journal aud an eth 
nological journal. 


Devit_e and Depray find that when a mix- 
ture of potassium cyanide and spongy atinum 
is heated together in the acletherhend ofa lit 
tle water, at about 500° or 600°, a vacuum ha ing 
firat been established, great quantities of hydro 
gen are evolved, and the well-known platino-cy 
anide of potassium is formed The hydrowen is 
contains emall quantities of am 
monia and from four and a hall to twelve per 
cent. of carbonic oxide 


Dr. Junius Scumipt, director of the Athens 
Observatory, has lately published the results of 
his investigations on the variable stars U, W, 
and X Sagittarii,. The variations observed in 
their brightness are of a similar character, as 
they all have peri ds in the neighborhood of 
seven days [hese periods, however, are com 
plicated by longer subsidiary cycles of three and 


a half, eight, and two years respectively In 
each case the increase in light is more rapid than 
the decrease, the progress from a minimum to 


the next maximum requiring about three days, 
and from this maximum to the next minimum 
about four days In W Sagittarii there is a 


well-marked secondary maximum and minimum 











No adequate physical causes for these changes 
have vet been assigned A «till more remarkable 
and inexplicable case of variation has been in 
vestiguted by Dr. Scumipt in U Hereulis. The 
per 1 of this etar is between thirty-eight and 
! y days, but se ndary changes having a pe 
! i of about twelve hours occur throughout 
a large portion of the main cycle certainly, and 
possibly throughout the whole duration These 
secondary changes are large in amount for the 
eight or ten days near each minimum, but quite 
small near the maxima 
HUMORS OF THE DAY, 
One of De Quincey’s great fanlis was his inability to 
adapt his cx ereation to the Intelligence of his hear- 
| er le wo li address a # mtemaid or ua porter in 
| the most extravagant diction. While stopping at Pro- 
fessor Wilson's, he once gave the cook some directions 
ae to the wa » which he wished his meat cut, across 
th rrain or fibre, instead of with it, and he delivered 
himeelf as follows Owl to dyspepela afflicting 
my #yetem, and the porsil ty of any additional de 
rangement of the stomach taking place, consequences 
incalculably distressing would arixe—so much #0, ip- 
deed, as to Increase nervous irritation, and prevent me 
from attending to matters of overwhelming importance 
if you do not remember to cnt the mutton in a di- 
agonal! rather than in a lor tudinal form The hum- 
ble Scotchwomar in telling her mietresse of it, ex- 
claimed, ** Mr. De Quincey would mak’ a gran’ preacher, 
though I'm thinking a hantle o’ the folk wouldna ken 
what he was d ng at.” 
> 
Sexven Riewt A would-be swell, wishing for an 
excuse to epeak to a beautiful lady in the street with 
whom he was unacquainted, drew his nice white 
bric handkerchief from his pocket as he appre 
her, and inquired if she hadn't dropped it rt 
gianced at the handkerchief, nodded sasent, tox 
thanked him, and marche on, leaving the exquisite 
to be laughed at by his companions, 
-_ 


What is capital ’—Having more money than you 
know what to do with 





= 

For Sretiuma Bres.—“ Rob,” anid Tom, “ which te 
the most dangerous werd to pronounce in the English 
language ? “Don't know,” sald Rob, “ unless it's a 
swearing word * Pooh !" sald Tom ; ** it is stumbled, 
because you are sure to get a tumble between the first 
and last letter “ Ha, ha aald Rot “ Now I've one 
for you. I found it one day the paper. What le the 
longest word in the Englieh langnaye?” “ Valetudi- 
narianiam,” said Tom, promptly No, Sir; it's emilea, 
because there's a whe ' tween the first and last 
etter Ho, ho! ied Tor that’s nothing. I 


know a wo that has over three miles between Its 
me ' “What's that ?” asked Rob, 
faintly. ‘“* Beleaguere 





-_— 

“ Ask a man clad in an Uleter,” tronically remarke 
a corresponde t ! e and dine with you in 
formally, and he inva leclinesn. Why? Because 
the Uleter covers a multitude of —old thes.” 


Ortuopox A North Devon rector, wh« 











maeter of a ratt ' {} nde, weet 
of a curate H h-w 1 I r, 
market town a si vas thus accosted by hi 
“ Well, Mr. Tozer, have ye get a coorate yit 
well “Not yit: t! ion’t all suit 
here's hie advertieement, eo I reckon he 
one ‘Wanted, a curate for Bridgwell 
rentieman of moderate and orthodox views Or 
thodox,’ Mr. Tozer What does he mean by ‘ortho 
dox 7? “W eald tne church-warden, thoughtful 
I and in dee r knowilng the double nature 
of tl were secular as well as 
eacres but | reckon ‘tis a man 
as can rk 
—_— 

Carriove.—“ How had you the andacity, John,” aald 
a Scottish laird to hie servant, “to go and tell some 

ple that | wae a mean fellow and no gentleman ?” 

Na, na, Sir,” wae the candid anewer, * you'll no catch 

t the like o' that. 1 aye keep my thoughts to 
a 

Ata city restaurant the other day a stock-broker In- 
quired, re aclir ma bi f fare, “* What te thie beef 
tla inetre?” “Ll euppore it is a cut from a Stock- 
Exchange bull,” replied a friend, 





Svoocesston ty Orrtor. —During an examination of a 
|} class of youngsters, the teacher asked, “ What is a 
monarchy 7” and was immediately answered by a bright 
little boy, “A country governed by a king.” “ Who 
would rule if the — should die?” the queen.” 


| “And if the queen shonid die, who then would be 
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PHILADELPHIA STREET CHARACTERS.—Drawy py F. H. & HELL.—[Sre Pace 294.] 
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E CROSS-PU RPOSES. him in convoy. His intellectual development is | happened to be among a set of spectators who | quoth old Cuarman, speaking of Neptune, ‘ex 
not great, but he possesses a sort of malevolent | could not help stopping to admire the patience | ulted under him, and knew their mighty king 
Tuere is something in the nature of a pig that | cunning that reveals to him numberless methods | and address with which a pig-driver huddled and | The pigs did not exult, but they knew their kin 
renders it almost impossible for him to accom- | of resisting all attempts at persuading him to cherished onward his drove of unaccommodating | Unwilling was their subjection, but ‘ mor 
modate himself to cireumstances with which he | move in the right direction. One of his favorite | ¢/eves down a street in the suburbs, He was a | sorrow than in anger.’ They were too far gon 
is not familiar. Leave him alone in his native | manceuvres is depicted in the engraving on this | born genius for maneuvers Had he originated | for rage. Their case was hopeless. They did 
sty, supply him with a liberal allowance of food, | page. The youth in question is evidently a novice, | in a higher sphere, he would have been a general | not see why they should proceed, but felt them 
aud he will develop into bacon without his de- | unaware of the difficulties attending the business | or a stage-manager, or at least the head of a set | selves bound to do so; forced, conglomerated, 
pravity becoming patent to the world. Bring | in which he is engaged; and it is fair to proph- | of monks, Conflicting interests were his fate; | crowded onward, irresistibly compelled by fate 
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. him outside the limits of his original confinement, ; esy that in the struggle with piggy the eecen pig-headed wills and proceedings hopel: To nd Jenkin Often they would have bolted un 
; and, behold! he is in the highest state of wonder- | tricities of the brut will exhaust the patience a see the hand with which he did it! How he der any other mastet rl jueake I 
ment and inaptitude, His brain can not grasp | well as the muscles of his driver long befor ering, yet firm; how encouraging, yet compel ed as in ordina tl the Hed, the 
the necessities of a novel situation: he is slug their destination is reached ling; how indicative of the space on each side half stopped; they turned an eye or thee u 
gish, obstinate, opinionated, unsocial, and utters Leicn Hest was among the first to call atte of him, and yet of the line before him ; how ger outlets of eseape, but in vain, There they stuck 
opposed to traveling. Thus when it becomes de tion to the talent by which alone porcine nature eral, how particular, how perfect! No barber’ for their very progre ‘ 1 Sort of etickit 
sirable to transport him to foreign parts, his un can be controlled when in locomotion. In hi could quiver about a head with more lightness | charmed into the centre of his sphere of action 
Willingness must be supplemented by great tact admirable essay on the “Graces and Anxieties | of apprehension; no cook’s pat and proportiot laying their heads together, but to no purpose 
and talent on the part of the individual who has | of Pig - driving,” he says “The other day we a pasty with a more final eve! ‘The whales, looking all as if they were shrugging their shoul 
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ders and eschewing the tip end of the whip of of- 
tice. Much eye had they to their left leg; shrewd 
backward glances, not « few anticipative squeaks 
and sudden rushes of avoidance. But it was a 
superfluous sort of clutter, and theyfeltit. Watch 
these animals in a multitude, forced to travel, 
and wondering what the devil drives them. By 
their demeanor, under these trying circumstances, 
judge of the talents of the driver.” 

The same author tells us: “ We beheld a man 
once of inferior genius inducting a pig into the 
other end of Long Lane, Smithfield, London. He 
had got him thus far toward market. It was 
much. His air announced success m nine parts 
out of ten, and hope for the remainder. It had 
been a happy morning’s work; he had only to 
look for the termination of it, and he looked (as 
a critic of an exalted turn of mind would say) in 
brightness and in joy. Then would he go to a 
public-house and indulge in porter and a pleasing 
security. Perhaps he would not say much at 
first, being oppressed with the greatness of his 
success; but by degrees, especially if interro- 
gated, he would open, like Aneas, into all the cir- 
cumstances of his journey, and the perils that 
beset him. Profound would be his set out; full 
of tremor his middle course; high and skillful 
his progress; glorious, though with a quickened 
pulse, his triumphant entry. Delicate had been 
his situation in Duckingpond Row; masterly his 
turn at Bell Alley. We saw him with the ra- 
diance of some such thought upon his counte- 
nance. He was just entering Long Lane. A 
gravity came upon him as he steered his touchy 
convoy into this his last thoroughfare. <A dog 
moved him into a little agitation darting along; 
but he pursued his course, not without a happy 
trepidation hovering as he was on the borders of 
triumph. The pig still required care. It was 
evidently a pig with all the peculiar turn of mind 
of his species; a fellow that would not move 
faster than he could help; irritable, retrospective, 
picking objections, and prone to boggle ; a chap 
with a tendency to take every path but the right 
one, and with a sidelong tact for alleys. He 
suddenly bolts. Alas, he is off! ‘Oh! exclaimed 
the man, dashing his hand against’his head in 
agony, and screaming with all the weight of a 
prophecy, which the spectators felt to be too true, 
* He'll go up all manner of streets !’” 

To a pig belongs the honor of having once 
made the grave and melancholy Wasnineron, 
whose features were seldom even adorned by a 
smile, give utterance to a hearty laugh. When 
the commander-in-chief was stationed with the 
troops at Princeton, a neighboring gentleman, 
named Van Horne, determined on one occasion 
to treat his guests to the luxury of a roast pig. 
A victim was selected, and several of the serv- 
ants of the establishment started in chase. But 
the pig was opposed to the arrangement, and the 
skillfulness of his manceuvres baffled the pur- 
suers. “Stand away,” cried the host at last, 
and, throwing off coat and hat, started himself 
after the provoking brute. His guests and his 
negroes stood still, watching his exertions and 
the pig’s manifold escapes. Shouts and laughter 
at length proclaimed the victory, and the chas- 
seur held the animal up in triumph, while the big 
drops coursed over his mahogany face from fore- 
head to chin. Amidst the squealing of the vic- 
tim, the stentorian tones of Van Horne were 
heard to exclaim, “I'll show ye how to run down 
a pig.” As he spoke, he looked up into the face 
of Wasnineton, who, with his suit, had trotted 
on horseback into the court-yard, unheard amidst 
the din of the chase and the shouts of triumphant 
success. The ludicrous expression of surprise at 
being so caught, with his attempts to speak to 
his heroic visitor while the pig redoubled his at- 
tempts to escape by kicking and squealing, pro- 
duced as hearty a burst of laughter from the lips 
of the dignified Wasnineton as any that shook 
the sides of the most vulgar spectator of the 
scene. 


PHILADELPHIA STREET 
CHARACTERS. 


Ose of our artists, in search of the picturesque 
in Philadelphia, came across the quaint charac- 
ters rendered in the spirited sketches on page 
292. The first of the large sketches is the “ Cat- 
fish Woman,” generally an elderly person, sharp- 
faced, sallow, shrewd, from Kensington, or “ Fish- 
town.” She is voluble, and has great powers of 
endurance, making her appearance by earliest 
daylight in the street, with her fish already clean- 
ed and ready for cooking. Then comes the “Crab 
Man,” with his cry of “Cra-a-abs! crab all alive! 
crabby! Centennial crabs! crab-a-rab-dab! all 
alive! spiteful fellows! some a-walkin’, some 
a-talkin’! one of ‘em can lick a man!” In the 
next sketch we have the “ Hominy Man,” who in 
this case happens to be 4 benevolent-looking ne- 
gro. As he trudges along, he cries, “ De hominy 
ma-a-an come out dis coid and frosty mornin’ wid 
his good homin-y-y-y! Oh, it’s good fo’ de chile! 
good as de red cow’s milk fo’ de little babe!” 
Last of all, we have the sketch of the “ Pepper- 
pot Woman,” whose ery of “ Pep-pree-ee-ee pot, 
all hot!” is sure of attracting a crowd of hungry, 
freezing customers on a cold winter morning, to 
whom a tin cup full of the well-peppered tripe, 
smoking hot, is a most welcome and tempting 
breakfast. 


—— 


An Extenpep Porvrarity.—Each year 
finds ‘* Brown's Bronchial Troches” in new lo- 
calities in various parts of the world. For re- 
lieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the 
Troches have been proved reliable.—[ Com. } 


———_—_ = -— z——_ 
Tue greatest discovery of the age ie Dr Tonras’s 
ian Liximent for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warrante 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the draggists.—[Com.)} 
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BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. A 
WONDERFUL CURE. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1874. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—I had suffered from Catarrh in an 
aggravated form for about twelve years and for 
several years from Bronchial trouble. ‘Tried 
many doctors and things with no lasting benefit. 
In May, ’72, becoming nearly worn out with ex- 
cessive editorial labors on a paper in New York 
City, I was attacked with Bronchitis in a severe 
form, suffering almost a total loss of voice. I 
returned home here, but had been home only 
two weeks when I was completely prostrated 
with hemorrhage from the Lungs, having four 
severe hleeding spells within two weeks, and 
Jirst three inside of nine days. In the September 
following I improved sufficiently to be able to be 
about, though in a very feeble state. My Bron- 
chial trouble remained and the Catarrh was ten- 
fold worse than before. Every effort for relief 
seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing ground 
daily. I continued in this feeble state, raising 
blood almost daily until about the first of March, 
73, when I became so bad as to be entirely con- 
fined to the house. A friend suggested your 
remedies. But I was extremely skeptical that 
they would do me good, as I had lost all heart in 
remedies, and began to look upon medicine and 
doctors with disgust. However, I obtained one 
of your circulars, and read it carefully, from 
which I came to the conclusion that you under- 
stood your business, at least. I finally obtained 
a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, your 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets, and com- 
menced their vigorous use according to direc- 
tions. ‘To my surprise, I soon began to im- 
prove. The Discovery and Pellets, in a short 
time, brought out a severe eruption, which con- 
tinued for several weeks. I felt much better, my 
appetite improved, and I gained in strength and 
flesh. In three months every vestige of the 
Catarrh was gone, the Bronchitis had nearly 
disappeared, had no Cough whatever, and I had 
entirely ceased to raise blood ; and, contrary to 
the expectation of some of my friends, the cure 
has remained permanent. I have had no more 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs, and am entirely 
free from Catarrh, from which I had suffered so 
much and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe 
for the blessing I have received at your hands 
knows no bounds. I am thoroughly satisfied 
from my experience that your medicines will 
master the worst forms of that odious disease 
Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have recommended them to very many, and 


shall ever speak in their praise. Gratefully 
yours. Wu. H. Spencer. 
P.O. Boz WT, Rochester, N. Y. (Com. 





——— 


Burwett’s Corognz—in cork and glass stoppers— 
repared from the — and best materials—uurivaled 
fn richness and delicacy of perfume.—(Com.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Conse rses, Wot Lungs, Throat 

diseases, sree, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhauetion,Loas of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from overt of the Blood, 
poe and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. §Eatab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER & coO,, Chemists, 
36 John St., New Vork. Sold by Druggista. 


MOOD'S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 

For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 

582 Hudson Street, New York. 





HWARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS: 


t Spr No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
B to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


WAVERLEY PEN. 
After Dryden. 


Three Pens, for three essential virtues famed, 

The * Pickwick,” “ OwL,” and “ WAVERLEY” were named. 
The first in flexibility surpassed, 

In case the next, in elegance the last. 

These points, united with attractions new, 

Have yielded other boons, the “ PHAETON" and “ Huxpoo.” 


PICKWICK PEN. N N. 
SS LL LRT 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
HENRY BAINBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

99 & 101 William St., New York. 
POLLAK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 

Wholesale and Retail. 


27 John St., N.¥. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE 
AMATEUR PRINTER. 


Edited by a practical printer, and brim full of juat 
what you want to know. 80 cents a year. Send 
stamp for specimen. Address 

AMATEUR PRINTER, Cuizverann, O. 


-Hard-Wood Finish. 


Apply Pellucidite to preserve and beautify it. 





OWL PEN. 


























Send for Treatis: (harniehed a to SEELEY & 
STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. City. 


B LAIR’S PILLS. The Great English Remedy 
tor Gout and Rhenmatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT,Proprietors,London. H. PLAN- | 
TEN & SON, 22% William St., N. Y. Agents. Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by Drngcists, } 





GRAND © 
Centennial Demonstration 


AND 


Distribution of Presents 


Among the Patrons of the 


Third Avenue Theatre, 


On TUESDAY, July 4, 1876. 


In order to promote pies interest in this enlarged 
and elegant theatre (to be re-opened June 3d next), and 
to enable our patrons to join in and heartily enjoy the 
grand celebration of our nation’s Centennial, we have 
arranged a series of performances for that day which 
will eclipse any thing heretofore attempted on any 
stage. At 10 A.M. a grand oration, followed by perform- 
ances, At 2 P.M. extra matinee and distribution. At 
8 P.M. brilliant programme, followed by an 


Immense Display of Fire-Works 


From platforms in front of the building, at 10:30 P.M. 
A list of the awards will be published in the New York 
Herald and New York News, on July 5. 


PLAN AND LIST OF 


PRESENTS. 


Coupon Tickete are now being sold for One Dollar 
each, entitling the holder to two fifty-cent admissions, 
or four twenty-five-cent seate in the Third Avenue 
Theatre any evening (good until used), and also to the 
present which may be awarded to its number. Thus 
each purchaser will receive the full value of what is 
paid, and have a gratuitous chance of receiving a valu- 
able present, viz. : 

1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 

Lot, just built, at Garden City 

EE Gidetinsthdeadennenngeesd $1000 
1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 

Lot, just built, at Garden City 

WUE + Ahadin desde wcckueieavana 1000 
10 Presents, choice $100 Build- 

ing Lots, at Garden City Park, 1000 
100 Presents, Silver Watches, at 


backs 388 


500 Presents, amounting to......-- $5388 


Purchasers of tickets have the right to sell the ad- 
mission coupons if they desire and retain the numbered 
cards. Tickets may be ordered by mail. Address or call 


“B. W. HITCHCOCK 
355 Third Avenue, 


Corner Twenty-Sixth Street, New York. 


9 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your rnouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggista. 


( % 

“The Economic” 
(PAT’D) 
Warpronz, Brreav, Wasustann, 
Looxtne-Giass, Towrt-Raok, and 
Tortet or Book Surtves, all com- 
bined in one piece of furniture. The 
best article made for bedrooms of ho- 
tela or private dwellings. Price from 
$20 to $40. Address, for Circular, 
AMBROSE E. BARNES, Manufact’r 
of Furniture, 438 Pearl St., N.Y. City. 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself the Trade-mark, “‘ Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 


New York City. 











IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At $15, 820, and $25 each. 
Chains, $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
laustrated Circular. No Aqgenta. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


The Poets and Poetry 
Scotland, 


From the Earliest Period to the 
Present Day. 
With Biographical and Critical Sketches, 


BY 
GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Posuisuep sy Harrer & Brotuerns. 








To be issued semi-monthly, in about twelve num- 
bers, each number containing a beautiful Steel En- 
graving, with a superbly illuminated cover. 

A specimen number will be sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 centa. 

Applications for canvassing in the United States and 
Canada may now be made to 


ARCHIBALD G. CONSTABLE, 
with Harrre & Brorturrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Rubber Name 5( = cont to any address. Also moveabic Type 





Stamps, with just patented; indispensible to business men. 
Indelibie Ink, ¢ Send for Catalogue. Hell & Oakley, San Francisco 
Two DOZEN Rammie Napkins or Handkerchiefs 

for 2c. Address G. W. Laxz, P.O. Box 3959, N.Y. 





| 
| 
} 
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Metal Conds fur Undertakers 


IN SILVER AND GOLD, 
NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNs. 
ROBES, LININGS, &c. 


CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
683--715 West Sth St., Cincinnati, 0, 









a 


MARK 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal, 


In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Grrs’ 
Ioprpz or Ammonia. It performs wonders. I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 
should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 

Princeton, N. 


J. 
Sold by all Drnggiets. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

PRICE REDUCED. 
Hereafter Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weath- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). hey are an 
Elegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Every body 
should have one. ALVAN L. LOVE. 
JOY, Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
> 393 Washington Street, Boston. 

&@ Beware of Worthless imitations without the fnll 
name “ Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House” on the back, 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 














Carter Quarterman, 


BY 
Ww. M, BAKER, 
Carter Quarterman. A Novel. By Wiiutam 


M. Baker, Author of ‘‘ Inside,” “‘ The New 
Timothy,” ‘* Mose Evans,” ‘‘ A Good Year,” 


&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Another of those novels of Southern life in which 
this author has drawn a series of strong and realistic 
pictures of the peculiar character of that section. * * * 
Mr. Baker writes out of his personal experience, 
and gives the subject a style of treatment in which 
the tone of his own mind is unmistakable. His books 
are well worth reading, not only for the originality 
of their manner, and the freshness of atmosphere 
that pervades them, but for a positive power in put- 
ting before the reader scenes and characters which, 
when exhibited at its best, is equaled by very few 
amung writers of fiction.—Sat. Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A very entertaining story both in matter and the 
telling of it.—Republican, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Baker adds fresh laurels to those he has already 
won,in this very interesting etory.* ** The tale is 
exciting and absorbing in unusual degree. It depicts 
Southern character in various phases, with faithful- 
ness and vividness, and gives the curious experiences 
of a preacher, both when settled and on circuit, in 
the old times of slavery.—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

A powerful novel, beantiful in style, pure in tone, 
and healthy and interesting from cover to cover. The 
illustrations and embellishments are in the etching 
style, and full of grace, beauty and suggestiveness. 
The book ought to be even more popular than the 
others that Mr. Baker bas written.—Boston Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 

gw Hanrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
Statea or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





=~. A Mouse once caught re- 
eS seta the trap for another. 
Saas sainple by mail,postpaid, 


%e R. E. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


CAT CHE ALIVE 










F Stes ia Pore bor gardens will find Poudrette the 

Gentlemen cheapest and best manure in the 

market — povusies the crop — ma- 

H ms tures it 2 weeks earlier. Safe, im- 

ay ng odorous, and easy to handle. Price 

$17.50 per ton, or $1.75 per barrel. 

Country Seats § Send for circular. Estab’d 40 years. 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

P.O. 3139. 66 Cortlandt St., New York. 

ELECTRIC 
NEEDLE % 

For Hand Needles; also Magic for Sewing Machines. Only 
am Savages — eee by oy me in all bw 
ai or ce. Lar sco tt 
WELLS MFG. CO. 38 Sudbury Street, Bostog Mase, 

Manufacturer of 

C. STEHR, jecorechoum 

Pipes & Amber Goods. W)wle- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

8 doors from Bowery. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CUKt D, The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
‘emp for book on Opiom eat 
ing to W. B Squire M. D,, 
Worthington. Greene Co., Ind. 


RIN TERS? Cabinet, Type, Prese, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eacie Cabinets; Parrenn Letrens. Vane 
prnosureu,Wet.s, & Co.,cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts.,N. ¥. 
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GEO. W. READ & C0,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 

The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 

Orders bym mai ail promptly and faithfully executed. 


Rovers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘*Checkers up at the Farm.’? 
Just Completed. 

20 Inches High, Price #15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 

ted Catalogue and prints of 


lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor, 27th St., New York. (Formerly 212 Fifth Ave.) 


/ BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered tree of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


PORTABLE 
cag SODA FOUNTAINS. 


Ase $40. $50. $75. $100. 
CHEAP & DURABLE. 


ia 400 
SHIPPED READY ron USE. 


Bend for Catalerue. Address theon) 


| CHAPMAN & C0, ion” 
Rohiason Crosoe's Money 


BY 
DAVID A. 

















WELLS. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remarkable 

Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
Fiction Founded 
By Davip A. We.ts. With 
Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


mote Island Community. 
upon Fact. 


In treating the intricate questions of finance and 
currency to which this work is devoted, the author 
has made use of an ingenious parable, instead of an 
abstract course of reasoning for the purpose of popu- 
lar illustration. The experience of Robinson Crnave 
on his desolate Island is made the vehicle for exhib- 
iting the true principles of commercial exchange, the 
uses of money, and the value of the precious metals 
as the basis of currency. * * * The application of the 
allegory to the financial questions now before the 
public is carried ont by the anthor in great variety of 
detail, presenting the anbject in a light which will not 
only make it intelligible but attractive to readers of 
common discernment. His book is issued at an op- 
portane moment. Its lively illustrations will com- 
mand attention from many who refuse to listen to 
rigid argument. The results of much thonght ard re- 
search are presented in a popular form, and they can 
not fail to produce a popular effect. It was said by 
Lord Brougham, in reference to Harriet Martineau's 
“Stories of Political Economy,” that “a little deaf 
girl down at Norwich had thrown more light on the 
subject than all the university professors,” and in 
like manner many wil! find more instruction in this 
spicy treatise than in all the speeches of Congress- 
men and stump-vrators in the country.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Wells is practical, rational, and pointedly amns- 
ing, treating a heavy subject in a lively and attractive 
manner. He impales inflation and “the rag-baby” 
upon the sharp point of a keen pen, and estimates 
greenbacks at their proper (want of) value. Nothing 
can be clearer than his statements and his deductions 
therefrom.— Philadelphia Preas 

We think the book as clear and sound as it is at- 
tractive, and we wish every man, woman, and child 
in the United States would read the story of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Money.—Brookliyn Union, 

Very clever ** * A lively popular satire.—N. Y. 
World. 

No more convincing argument in favor of hard 
money has been made since the war, and it is besides 
of a kind calculated to affect public opinion in a con- 
siderable degree. The style is exceedingly racy, and 
develops the fact that Mr. Wells, despite his eminent 
practicality, is one of the best exponents of American 
humor who puts pen to paper on matters of public 
importance.— Boston Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2” Hanree & Brornerus will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


TWO DOLLARS 


Buy the Centennial Printing Press, and Frve Dollars a Printin 
Office, ane Press, Type, Cabinet, Ink. Specimens « 
rinting and Circulars free. Address, You NG AMERICA 
PRE Ss COMPANY, No. 53 Murray Street, New toe 


Jef, HWALDSTEIN 





N545B; roaaway NY. 
re A ae on| ARPLICAT ION 








AGENTS, © svbacriters daily. Best titerary paper. 
§ Only $1 50 a year. Three $10 Chromos 


free. MUNYON & SPONSL ER, Pubs., Phila, Pa. 


P®NTED Flags che ap. Send 10c. for sample fi lefing, 8x12, 
with Terms. Cuanres Epwin, 273 oth Ave., N.Y 


Agente wanted. Outfit and 
TRUE & CO., Angueta, Maine. 








1? a day at home. 
* terms free, 
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A BOOK FOR THE SPRING TERM OF ‘SCHOOLS. 





HOOK ER’S 


CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 





Part I.----PLANTS.--------- Price 60 cts. For Introduction, 40 cts. 
Part II.---ANIMALS.------- e 
Part III.--AIR, WATER, &. “ 

The 8 Parts bound in 1 vol., $1 60, 


65 “ “ “ 
65 “ “ “ 


44 “ 
44 “ 
For Introduction, $1 07. 





ments of Natural Sctence. 


of observation. 


Our Love for Flowers. 
How Flowers are Made. 
The Colors of Flowers. 
The Perfume of Flowers. 
The Shapes of Flowers. 
Habits of Flowers. 

What Live on Flowers. 
Fruits. 

What Seeds are for. 

Life in the Seed. 


(oe Jt ts a valuable book from which to teach reading and the ele- 
It is written in a clear, simple style,is free 
rom technicalities, and is admirably fitted to teach children the habit 


Part I. of the BOOK OF NATURE treats of Plants, and may be used 
with most profit during the spring and summer. 


To give some idea of the contents of this Part, the subjects of 
several of its chapters are here given: 


How Seeds are Scattered. 
Leaves, 

The Sap in Leaves. 

The uses of Leaves. 

Leaf Buda. 

What Roots are for. 

Stalks and Trunks. 

What is made from Sap. 
Circulation of the Sap. 
Sleep and Death of F lowers. 





BooK OF NATURE: 


the absence of unnecessary “ big words” 


The following commendation from distinguished and acknowledged authority on this sub- 
ject, is complete evidence of the worth and scientific character of Dr. HooKer’s CHILD’s 


Moserc™ or tae Universrry or Mrentaan, ’ 
February 20, 1875. if 


Dr. Hooker’s books differ edvantageously from some other attempts of the kind made of late years, by 
and pretentious classification, as well as by general correctness as 
to facts, and the omission of attempts at fine writing and bold generalization so often indulged in by the 
tyro compilers who ordinarily undertake to write such books 
Series to parents as well as teachers—for home reading as well as for elementary instruction in achoola. 


I cordially recommend the use of Hooker's 


EUG. W. HILGARD, 


Prof. of Geology, Zoology, and Botany, University of Michigan. 





BOSTON, MASS., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
LOWELL, MASS., 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
NEWTON, MASS., 
LYNN, MASS., 
TAUNTON, MASS., 
ORANGE, N. J., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
BURLINGTON, IOWA, 
BANGOR, ME., 
LEWISTON, ME., 
AUGUSTA, ME., 


MASS., 


Hooxer’s Book or Nature has been adopted and is now in use in 


NEW YORK, N. Y., MANCHESTER, N. H., 
NORWICH, CONN.,, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
PORT HURON, MICH., 
HAVERHILL, 
BATH, ME., 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
WOBURN, MASS., 
BROOKLINE, MASS., 
DANVERS, 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., 
WYANDOTTE, MICH., 
AUBURN, ME., 
FLINT, MICH., 


and in hundreds of other places in all parts of the United States, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
HALLOWELL, ME., 
NILES, MICH., 
THOMASTON, ME., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
FOND DU LAC, WIS., 
JOLIET, ILL., 

GRAND HAVEN, MICH., 
EASTON, PA., 
KEOKUK, IOWA, 
MANKATO, MINN., 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 


MASS., 





receipt of half the retail price. 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
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—~AGENTS for the best selling 
Prize Package in the worl 

It contains 15 sheets Paper, 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, 
Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent 


Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single pack- 
ages, with elegant prize, postpaid, 25 cents; 6 packages 
for $1. This package has been examined by the pub- 
lishers of Harper's Weenty and found as repre- 
sented, worth tho menes Watches given away ton) 
agents. Circulars free. BRIDE & Co., 768 Broadway 


Md A T ‘ry For the fastest 
AGENT § W A N | ED selling book ever 
published. Send for Circulars and our extra terme 
to agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 





Prof. Hall's stage Compouna 

2 the only preparation, one package of which 
ltorce the beard to grow thick and heavy 

pi the smoothest face (without injury) in rf 

days in every case f poney cheerfully re- 


funded. 25 Swe Soke ge, postpaid; 8 for 
} 30 cents. z.. w ves shiand, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED! ~ Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


for HOLTTAN’S pICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1800 Lllustrations. Address, for new circulars, 
A.J. A.J.HOLMA ANAC 'O., 930 ARCH 8T., Phila 


700 Es. 
HOSS =: Ze, SuPEne, WARIETIED, ROFES. 
ailing ig =F, a 1-4 

Pines 
| Mere Richmond I ind 


**Cooking Machine.” Used upon 


$5.0 
any stove. 


sO ‘lie on sight. Address, with 
$10.00 3-cent stamp, T. 8S. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio. 
Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just Our. 4eizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 
Pa = 
AGENT 








Per day to Agents to sell my new Patent 


% elegant Chromos, mounted, 9x11, 
¢ $1. Natronat Curomo Co. , Phila, Pa. 





First-class Brrr Hrans fore 00. Charest 
at low. Cooke & Cobb, 89 Whitehall St. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N, Y. 


5000 422 NTSC AN “sell the 
ttle GIANT Tack 


Hammer 








oe 
4 Garewett, o's. CHES RE, CONN 





Itpulls, drives & sete Tacks with lightning 
35cts. by mail, with particulars of this & oth 


AGENTS WANTED ter orie Coie 
States. Price $3 00. Selle faster and pays better than 


any other. Send for llastrated Circular and terms. 
JONES BROS. & CO., Phila., Cincinnati, an di hicago. 


Watches toAgents who wil! sell 
ourCentennial Stationery Pack- 
age. It contains 15 sheets Pa- 
a 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, 

Ponholder, Pencil, Patent Yard 


Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package with 
ir of elegant Sleeve Buttons, - id, Be. Oircu- 
fers free. “ MI KOLAS & ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 








YES WE WANT AN AGENT in every town 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 


will start you. $8 a day sure to all. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Book ts WANTED for the new 


YES | 5 
10. Sete Young's 


ELIZA wit fe 
I hea re cirea a cant ee. already sold 
ToUnG, letmens Skee | | 


go, Libs, " * Ohio, Richmond, Va 


A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE 
Address P. O. Vioxeny & Co., Angusta, Maine. 


A MONTH. —Acents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS. No 
a ar oy | from hx pune to 


house. Eighty dollars a mouth, fh otel and trave tie 
expenses paid. Address ROBB k ¢ 10., Cincinnati, ¢ 
Ill'd Catalo 


AGENTS, Soeron Novaurr Go., Boston, 


ON per day at home. —— worth 8 
$5 9) to & 20) iree. St1xsoy & Co.,Portland, Maine 





HOUSE 


WALTER BAKER & Co 


1780 EsSTABLIsHED iN 178( 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCB. 
HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN« 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the 
UNITED STATES. 





NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


tw Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Bos- 


ton and New York 


THE 
GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 Weat Fourth 
&t., Cincinnatl. By a patent process be alin 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel 


the old aty le. 


* pure gold so as 
Prices as low as 
Bead for iiiustrated price list 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


WHY WE LAUGH. By Sawret 8S. Cox, Anthor of 
*“Bockeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congrese,* 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 8 


It 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Many 
Crou. Har, Author of “Old Myddelton's Money,” 
* Victor and Vanquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 centa, 


li 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Miefortanes of a Re- 


mote Island Community 
Fact. By Davin A. Weise 
Tuomas Naar. 


Fiction Founded upon 
With Illustrations by 
Svo, Paper, 8 cents 
IV. 
CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel 
M. Baxea, Author of * Inelde,” “ 


By Writsam 
The New Timo- 


thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
Vv 
THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Coutaining Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copions Etymological Dictionary On 
the Plan of Dr ul intiam Sara's “ Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 2%. (Part L. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 
vi 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA...PART 1. A Firat 
German Couree Containing Grammar, Delectna, 
and Exerciee-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Witciam Surra's “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents 
vil 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lon» Lytrom. fvo, 
Paper, % cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

Vill 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Gloreary of Scripture Terma 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use By Witstam Swiwron, 





Author of ‘ Harper’ « Language Series,” “ Word- 
ok " Analysis,” & Edited by Prof. 
lémo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Ix 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE A Novel. By Mra. 


Ourrnant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “ For Love and Life,” 
&c., & Sve, Paper, & cents 


x 
VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 





TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Ans 
tralaeia, and India. By Frank Vinorwr, Jr., Aut 
of “ The Land of the White Elephaut.” 12m, Cloth, 
$1 ©. 
XI 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manove Crauxe. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents 
xi! 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwanrnp Jenna, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
& With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 0 cents; Cloth, 75 cents 


ew Haaree & Baorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States or Canada, on recript of the price. 


ew Hanren’s CatTatoo 
Ten Conta, 


ux mailed free on reoript of 








\apragaeacortios & BROTHERS, 
Fraxkuiw Sovare, N. Y 


A MON TH.—Agente wanted every 
where P “iness honorable and firet- 
iculare sent free Address 


= “WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo 


M \ SON IC, —— _ on salary or com 


rke new, magnificent, 
and of great interest to F.A.M. Send for des riptive cata- 
logue. Masowto Portimentine U ston, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 


WANT AGENTS to well Jewelry and Watches. 
as stamp for catalogue, or Zc. for sampiea. 
P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine 


A " URIOSITY, 


HURST & CO., 


A 210 bill of 1776 sent free 
for stamp. Addrese 
73 Nassau Street, New York, 


S10 A Day. Employment for all. Centennial Novelty 
Ss Catalogue Pres. Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.Y. City. 


- per da Bend tor Chromo Catalogne, 
$10 . 255° H. Berrozo’s Sos, Boston Mass, 














OF 
REMOVAL. 


C. G, Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


YVORNELIUS SONS 


CCASFIKTURES. 


Zee, ESPLE & RETAIL 


ae euesriit ST. 


OPPOSITE U.S. PINT Jaane 
&PHILBDELPHID. 


WEBSTER’S 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules for Spelling, Tables of 
Money, Weight and Measure, Abbre viations, Words, 





Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
umd the Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
Edges By mail on receipt of $1 00 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description, 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 

The Best Patterns made. Send Sets. for Catalogue 
Address DOMES TTC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Deo Ac Dp “oO NEW YORK. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Badal. | 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREP 17D, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers 

Hauren's Magazine, Hanvern’s Weexry, 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of 


Bazan will be 








ind Tlanern’s 
or any two for $7 00: 
either the MaGaziny 
supplied qratis for ever 


WEEKLY, or 


Sunsonmens at $4 00 each, in one vremittan or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postag " free. 
The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 


Numbers for June 
ecriptions may 


Si! 


When 


vd December of each vear 
commence with any Number. 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to bevin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


accord n vy. 

The Volumes of the Weexiy and Bazan commence 
with the year. Wheu no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-OfMlce Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Marver & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Apvenrtistne iN Hanren’s Werkiy anp 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl Inside Pages, $2 00 per 
Outside ave, $4 060 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Tens ror 


Line; 





Chu b of Five 


_ HARPER'S 


THE SAME STAMP. 


F. KRUTINA 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT 
STOCK OF 


FURNITUR 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 
—wawtpamre Style-- 


(really | sca vices, 


WAREROOMS 
96 & 98 East Houston St, N.Y, 

HISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(a> Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md, 


PECK & SNYDE OS 
> Professional Dead Ball 
ral is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
made, Samples by mail, postpaid, 


Pree 
$1.50. We have just published our 


4 
ene sie new Spring Catalogue, with large 
be ke / colored Fashion > et, 27 x 36, 
te a> oe” a splendid Club-room ornament ; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10c, Address 
126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


HARVARD POCKET 6 
Cigarette Roller, =<. 


$1 00. Sent by mail,on receipt of 
price, POPE PEG co., 
"4S High St,., Boston, 


‘*‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair. 


anp MANUFACTORY, 












P. O. Box 4958. 


& GIBBS 


Mark 


WILLCOX 
Trade 


(Medaliion In base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “ Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 


Cor. Bond St.) 


** Loweet Priced and BEST.”” 


ye Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 

ger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade, Pleasure and 
ur Printing. The Girls or 
at fun and make money fast at 
Send two s 








stamps for full cata- 
the Manufacturers, 
Meriden, Conn. 





pe, ete., 
& CO,, 
Send —. for particu. 


lars. C.F. Wingate &Co. 
limnited,49 Duane st.N.Y 


they claim.’-Week 


Sun,N.Y.Jan.12, i876 








658 Broadway, New York. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD WAGONS. 





WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING AT OUR WAREROOMS, 
FIFTH AVENUE and 14th S&t., 
The product of our Factory during the winter months, embracing 


original designs and the newest styles 
Special attention is called to our full stock, in 


of the 


of LONDON and PARIS. 


all weights, 


BREWSTER WAGON, 


Which we offer in our standard quality, as the lightest, steadiest, 
and best riding wagon ever produced. 





Brewster & Co., of Broome St. 
FACTORY, BROADWAY AND 47th STREET. 





ary, 





GSI GENERIS}O 
New and Beautiful Instrument. 


HE PLANO - HARP 
CABINET ORGAN 


An exquisite combination, adding to the capacity of 
the organ much of that of the piano-forte and harp 
With a double-reed organ,compiete and perfect in every 
respect, is combined a new instrument, the PIANO 
HARP,the tones of which are produced by ste« 
or bars, rigidly set in steel plates 
box, and struck by hammers, as in the piano-forte. 
The toves are of a pure, silvery, bell-like quality, very 
beautiful in combination or alternation with the organ 
tones. The organ may be used alone, and is in every 
respect as complete and perfect an organ as without 
the PIANO-HARP, or may be used with the PIANO- 
HARP; the latter may be used separately or in com- 
bination with any o1 all the stops of the organ, to which 
it adds greatly in vivacity, life, and variety, adapting 
it to a much wider range "of music. Circulars, with 
drawings and full description, free. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue of the 
MASON & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
GANS is now ready, with Price-List, 
and very full information, presenting accurate draw- 
ings of these celebrated instruments, with detailed de 
scriptions, including MANY NEW STYLES, WITH 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS, NEW STOPS, AND 
ELEGANT CASES. 

Every one thinking of buying an organ should at least 
see this new catalogue. It will be sent free and postpaid. 
Address the MASON AND HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 25 Union Square, 
NEW YORK;; or 80 and 82 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


affixed to a sounding 


WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To Consumptives, — Many have been happy 
to give their testimony in favor of the use of ** Wilbor*s 
Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience has prove ~l 
it to be a valuable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, 
Diphthe ria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Manuf'd only by A. B. Wiinor, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by druggists generally. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. Y. 





‘ltongues | 


~ BARG: AINS IN. 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 
Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $ 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs, 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N.Y. 


WHY WE LAUGH. 


50 up. 


BY 
Ss. COX. 
Why We Laugh. By Samvet S. Cox, Author 
of ‘* Buckeye Abroad,” ‘Eight Years in 


Congress,”’ ‘* Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 1 2mo, 


Cloth, S1 50 


Contains the largest, best, and most amusing col- 
lection of American ** quips and jests,” wit and humor, 
racy anecdotes, and ready retorts yet put togethe 
Philadelphia Press. 

It is by far the best work that has yet been written 
on the subject of American humor. Mr. Cox has a 
keen appreciation of humor, his style is spirited and 
entertaining, and in his selection of examples of « 
national wit he has been very happy. His book cau 
not fail to secure a large circle of readers, and tu be 
come of permanent interest.—Saturday Evening Ga 
zette, Boston. 

A book upon humor, by one 
humorous, and versatile of 
Argus. 

A chapter of this is a better remedy for indigestion 
than a bushel of invisible pills; and the book itself is 
an admirable prophylactic for most of the maladies of 
man.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

It is a book to read, to laugh over,and to enjoy 
Albany Journal, N.Y. 

The author is a living embodiment of good humor, 
and so, when he writes about the funny things we see, 
the reader may be certain that the laughter is not sar- 
donic, nor that he is looking at a literary mountebank 
The work before us deals in humor under every phase, 
but most especially with that of this country, and an- 
ecdote upen anecdote is poured out in one continuous 
flow.—Brooklyn Union. 


of the most genial, 
living men. — Brooklyn 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8” Harrer & Brotuens will send the above work ? 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price 
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SvppLEMENT, APRIL 8, 1876. | 


1. Horse Sale, Rockhampton, Queensland. 2 Hobbling a Horse—Arrival in Camp. 3. In the Bush—en route. 4. Camping out Alone—“ Down on his Luck.” 5. A Shot at 
6. Droving—Watching Catule at Night. 


SCENES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


Captain Dink Hartoa, of the good ship En- | 


dra At, of Amsterdam, landed upon the western 
shore of Australia October 25, 1616. This we 
learn from an inscription on a plate of pewter 
which was found on the spot in 1801. So far as 
can be ascertained, this was the first time that 
any European had set foot on the island. Sub 
sequently, the ¢ xpedition sent out by the Dutch 
East India Company to examine the country, 

th a view to colonization, mad 
plimentary report, declaring that it was “the 
tbode of howling evil spirits,” a country of “bat 
ren coasts, shallow water, islands, thinly peopled 


41 very uncom 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 





SCENES OF 


by poor and brutal natives, and of very little use | 
to the company , 

The settlement of Australia by the British 
stands in close connection with the war that lost 
them the thirteen American colonies. That out 
let for the banishment of their criminal popula- | 
tion being closed, it became a great problem how | 
to get rid of the annual accumulation of roguery 
Some explo g been made, it was final 
ly decided to make use of Australia as a penal 
colony. The first convict fleet sailed from En 
gland in May, 1787, and reached Botany Bay dur 
ing the following January. This “ 
pany” of patriots, who “left their 
their country’s good,” consisted of 565 men and 


ition havin 


goodly com 
country fo 


AUSTRALIAN 


tT. “Give us a Light, Jemmy.” 


LIFE 


192 women 
forty 


vith whom were women. wives 


of 





inder the charge of a military force 


the 


liers. Th jlony proceeded under the most 
favorable circumstances 0 agriculturist had 
een sent to teach the cultivation of the « te 
those London pu kpockets whose ly harvest 
field had been the purses of their neighbors. Tl 


very supply of mechanics was left to the chances 


of the previous pursuit 
were in all but a cd 
brick-layer, and not a 


kill enough to erect 


happened, there 
ters and one 
chanie with 
Such were the “ Pilgrim Father 


In time number 


began to find their way to the island: 


of the crimir 


] 


vA) 


As it 


n¢ arpel 


of emigrants or free 
and these | 


a corn mill 
’ of Australia 


settler 


capital they brought with them 


297 


Alligator 


vere encouraged by receiving from the 
f land a certain number of cor 
vict laborers, in proportion to the amount of 
The fact of the 


great body of land in Australia not being adapted 


govern 


vent grants of lar 


to cultivation was compensated by the discovery 
that its pasturage was the finest In the world for 
cattle and sheep The manner in which these 
early settlers were supplied with sto k is very 
curious. Before the arrival of the first convict 
ship domestic animals were unknown on the isl- 


| and: the only game was the kangaroo and a few 


species of birds, and the only spectnen of a car 
nivorous beast was the dingo, or native dog, But 
these original colonists brought with them a small 








{ 
298 


numbet 
was great when, six months after 
wa liscovered that two of the former 
of the latter animals had 
bush and could not be 
alte! 
tle h 
terior 
the matter, 


strayed away into tl 


recove red, 


and sixty beast 


in a single herd 


were found feedir 

This was the origin of the immense number « 

cattle which now cover the Australian plains 
Naturally there is much 


interesting in the habits of these rough commun 


of bulls and cows, and the lamentation 
their arrival, it | 
and fow 


peven years 
vard it was reported by the natives that cat 
| been seen grazing on the plains of the in 

An expedition was sent to investigate 


the increase of the lost animals. 


| 


that is peculiar and 


l 


ties of men dependent upon the business of graz 


Ing for an existence 
tralian life 


which we give on page 207 


, and the 


In the first drawin 


artist has made Aus 
the s bject of a series of sketches 


HARPER'S 


} not be able to stray very far away 
ing. In the next sketch we see the stockman ex 


route for the bush 


He leads a second horse, in 
case the first should fail him through fatigue o1 
In number four we se 


ace ident one ol the se 


before morn- 


wanderers enjoying a moment of rest, while he | 


finds what comfort is possible, warming his feet 
by a blazing fire, and dividing his 
tween pipe and mug. 


attention be- 


The alligator is an ornamental sort of beast, 
who delights to sun himself on the banks of 
Australian streams. 
while 


Should a rider lose his seat 
crossing a 


cacy that delights the palate of the alligator. In 
our picture we see one of the horsemen offering 
him an unaccustomed dainty in the shape ol 
powder and ball. 


ford, he is always ready to | 


} 
| 
make a meal of him, human flesh being a deli- 


WEEKLY. 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON. 


Tue grand achievement of ge ographical explo- 


ration performed by this courageous 
African traveler is already well known to our 
readers. He has completed the last great prob- 
lem of LivinGstone by following the course of 
the Lualaba, which he 
belong to the Nile, but to the Congo; 
traversed the whole breadth of the interior, from 
Lake Tanganyika westward to the Atlantic sea- 
coast The entire distance traveled by Lieuten- 
ant CamMERON on foot is estimated at 2953 miles, 
and the number and accuracy of his astronomical 
observations, taken as they were in the most dif- 
ficult circumstances, have amazed his scientific 


countrymen. Among other interesting discover- 


| ies he came upon a lake called Mohyra, on which 
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and skillful 


has found, indeed, not to 
and he has 
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surveying, buoying, and erecting 


light - houses 


I pon another occa Lieutenant (,y. 


ion, while , 
ERON was serving in that vessel, she went to the 
relief of the United States corvett 
wrecked off the mouth of the Godavery: and 
thanks were given by the Admiralty for that sery 
ice, as well as by Commodore 


Sacr 
Micrame to, 


Hittyar and the 
Lieutenant Cameron was 
actively employe d also in boat cruising on the 
east coast of Africa. What he there saw of the 
horrors of the slave-trade mainly prompted him 
to undertake the leadership of the Livingston 
Search and Relief Expedition. It is to be hoped 
that one of the best results of his recent explora. 
tions in Africa wil! be the adoption of stringent 
measures to put a stop to those inhuman pra 
tices against which Livingstone so indignant] 


American government, 





protested to the end of his noble life. 


heart tone? 
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we have the picture of a horse sale in the town 
of Ro khampton, Queensland 
fered at these sales are by no means so well 
whose business it is to show off the steeds are so 
expert that they seldom get a fall. This is the 
more remarkable from the fact that many of the 
animals are brought straight out of the bush, and 
often have never had a saddk upon their backs 
until the day of sale. 

In the second drawing we see a stockman about 
to “ hobble” his horse 
in fastening the fore-legs 
leather bracelet 


This operation consists 
together with a pair of 


joined by an iron chain. Thus 


| 


| 
| 


manacled, the poor animal can not advance in | 


any direction save by a series of awkward jumps, 
and his master may roll himself up in a blanket 
and rest for the night, satisfied that his beast will 


to that of the 
numbers were small, never probably amounting 


are fearless riders, and proficient in the use of to 
bacco, having been introduced to both practices 
since the advent of the white man. 


we see one of them supplying a light to a traveler. | time of the Abyssinian expedition, in the Red Sea, | looker-on, wore the sash of the Star of India. 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON 


Watching cattle at night is a business that can 


The animals of never be neglected by the stockman of Australia 


| Thieves, black and white, are constantly watching 
broken as those in the old country, but the boys | 


for an opportunity to steal the valuable animals 
that constitute the great riches of the colonists. 
The original inhabitants of Australia were a spe 
cies of blacks, who combined the physical traits 
of several different races. To the complexion of 
the African they added the straight silky hair of 
the Malay and the long lean limbs of the Hindoo, 
while their language bore a remarkable affinity 
North American Indian. Their 
to more than a hundred thousand souls. They | 


In our picture 





AND SOME OF 


HIS AFRICAN FOLLOWERS 


were found lake-villages similar to those which 
existed in Switzerland in prehistoric times 
ducing conditions of life which it was 
had perished from the earth years ago, 

Lieutenant Cameron was born July 1, 1544. 
He entered the Royal Navy in August, 1857, 
being the first boy under fourteen years of age 
who passed the examination for naval cadet. 
Ile passed in the first class at every succeeding 
examination—for midshipman, for the interme 
diate position, and for sub-lieutenant; upon which 
last occasion he stood first class in seamanship, 


repro 


supposed 


first class in acting gunnery, and first class in 
navigation, His commission as lieutenant was 
dated October 10,1865. A twelvemonth after 
ward he was appointed first lieutenant of the 
gun-boat Star,in which he was emploved, at the 


— 


MOUNTING AN ELEPHANT. 

Tue illustration on the next page will interest 
our readers chiefly as showing the manner in 
which one is obliged to climb up to his seat on 
the back of an elephant when one desires to take 
a ride upon one of these magnificent animals. 
In this instance, as befitted the Gecasion, the ele 
phant was richly decorated, and the howdah in 


| which the Prince of Wales was seated was high 


ly gilt and covered with arabesque ornamentation 
The Maharajah Scindia mounted the same ani 
mal, sitting on the Prince’s left. General Sir 
Ricuarp Daty, Political Agent for Central India, 
took the seat behind, so as to be able to inte rpret 
between the royal personages. The Maharajah, 
who in the sketch stands with his back to the 
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JALES MOUNTING HIS ELEPHANT AT THE OLD PALACE OF LUSHKUR, GWALIOR. 
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A LOST LETTER. 

Wer must enter the fashionable church of a 
country On this particular 
Sunday, and contrary to the usual arrangement, 
Alice Lahnman, the contralto, and Arthur Gilbert, 
the tenor, sat together on one side of the organ- 
ist, Mabel Strickland and Herbert Stacy, soprano 
and basso, on the other. 

Of these four persons, Alice Lahnman and Het 
bert Stacy gave the usual amount of attention to 
their duties ; and nothing save the small coquet 
ries and whispered flatteries common to volun- 
tary, and perhaps to other, choirs, interrupted 
their enjoyment of their own and their mental 
criticism of the others’ performance. 

With Miss Strickland and Mr. Gilbert all was 
different. 

Miss Strickland probably could not have look- 
ed plain if she had tried, but she approached it 
as nearly to-day as Heaven had made it possi 
ble. In Arthur Gilbert a change had taken place 
since his entrance into the church, which could 


town. 


prosperous 





not have escaped the observation of his compan- 
ions, had they not been entirely taken up with 
themselves. His manner then had been radiant 
with such a glad, bright hopefulness that it ought 
to have been a pleasure merely to look at him, 
On taking his usual seat beside Miss Strickland, 
he had leaned forward and spoken to her in a 
whisper—an ardent whisper, it would have seem- 
ed—receiving in return the frigidly spoken and 
distinetly audible monosyllable “No.” A 
hurt and hurried remonstrance had then been 
answered by the lady's crossing over and taking 
the seat usually oceupied by Miss Lahnuman. 
Since then she had not glanced toward him, 
Amazement sat at first alone upon his brow; but 


very 


its place was soon divided with the indignation of | 


feeling causelessly outraged. During the whole 
service he waged with himself a terrible warfare. 
To leave her to a long repentance—bitter enough 
he knew it the resolution con- 
stantly combated by the better determination to 
least one attempt to understand her 


would be—was 


make at 
conduct. 

At last the service approached its close. The 
solemn benediction was pronounced over the 
bowed heads of the congregation. The people 
Miss Lahnman paused to ar 
range her ribbons, and to permit Mr, Stacy to join 
her, if such should be his pleasure. With down- 
ast eyes Miss Strickland passed quickly down 
stairs, evidently desiring solitude for a companion, 
But after a thousand struggles with pride, Mr. Gil 
bert had conquered himself. He met her at the 
foot of the stairs, and would have walked beside 
her. She paused with decision. 

“Do you not intend to allow me to walk with 
vou, Mabel?” Mr. Gilbert asked, in a voice of 
suppressed emotion; but already he was growing 


slowly dispersed, 


angry again. 
“Tam much obliged, but prefer to be alone,” 
said Miss Strickland. 


‘Is it true, then, that you were wounded so | 


Is it possible, Mabel, that you have not 


deeply ? 
yet forgiven me ? 
* “T have forgiven you so fully,” replied Miss 
Strickland, slowly and coldly, “that I have for 
gotten both the offense’ and the offender se 
kind enough, if you please, to let me pass.” 

He stepped back a little, looking at her in 
wonder; but he spoke once more, in a voice made 
intense by deep feeling. 

“Think one moment, Mabel. 
what vou are doing?” 

“T quite realize that no gentleman detains a 
lady against her will. When it is your pleasure 
to allow me, I shall be glad to go on.” 

“ And this is our farewell ?” 

“That has already been spoken 
had been final.” 

Mr. Gilbert bowed profoundly and stepped 
aside, Her face was an emotionless mask; but 
upon his, amazement, pain, and anger were plainly 
painted, 

Before Miss Strickland reaches home a very 
few words will throw light upon the reason—or 
unreason—of her conduct to her betrothed lover. 

A lover’s quarrel had begun, as such quarrels 
usually do, about a trifle. Unhappily, in this in 
stance, the impetuosity of the gentleman, irritated 
by the cold pride of the lady, had widened the 
breach until it had grown to formidable dimen- 
sions, each dwelling upon their own particular 


Do you realize 


I hoped it 


grievance, and each declining to take that step 
that hurts—the first one. But three or four days 
passed in this way had plainly demonstrated to 
each how dear was the bond with which they 
were trifling. Miss Strickland waited eagerly for 
some token of repentance; Mr. Gilbert looked 
anxiously and in vain for a sign that repentance 
would be accepted. But, after all, he knew that 
the initiative was his part, and, love and gener- 
osity urging him, he took it—in an unfortunate 
manner, 
sent to Miss Strickland a note full of love and 
magnanimous self-blame ; a note that would have 
touched a very much harder heart than hers. 
But she never received it. Sitting in her place 
in the choir, before service, she saw Joe—the un- 
happy wight who blew the organ—coming up the 
steps with a note in his hand, and upon his coun 
tenance, shining with the recent application of 
brown soap, a look of unusual perturbation. Joe 
had played Mercury ere this, Miss Strickland 
smiled with outward encouragement and a thrill 
of secret joy, and held out her hand. Joe blush- 
ed underneath all his tan and freckles, became 
confused, and stammered something 

“Why, is it not for me?” said Miss Strickland, 
drawing back her hand as if she had touched a 
burning coal. 

“No, ma’am. This ’n’ ain't. 
Miss Lahnman. 
‘n’ to her.” 

This was a piece of gratuitous mendacity, caused 
by Joe’s embarrassment. The note was indeed 


This is for—for 


Detained from church this morning, he | 


Mr. Arthur Gilbert he sent this | 


HARPER'S 


dence, Joe had had confided to his care a com- 
munication for each of the two ladies. He had 
lost the note for Miss Strickland, and having no 
intention of confessing the fact, jumbled up names 
in this peculiarly undesirable manner, Counsel 
ed by anger, Miss Strickland believed him. She 
saw Miss Lahnman read the note—saw her smile 
and blush. After that she saw very little more 
during the day. And Mr. Gilbert’s words at the 
church door seemed to her no more than a gra- 
tuitous insult. 

Four weeks passed after that Sunday without 
a word of explanation. Nor did she once see her 
lover. Time forgot his wings, and crept on lead- 
en feet. Miss Strickland’s face grew noticeably 
paler and thinner; a look of expectancy became 
almost habitual to her eyes and lips. The post- 
man’s ring startled her. A sudden voice, a step 
quicker than usual, sent a rapid flush into her 
cheeks, which, fading, left her paler than before. 
Instead of saddening, however, she was even gay- 
er and more vivacious than was usual or perhaps 
even natural with her. But her health sank un 
der the effort, despite her courage, and at length 
her mother, becoming alarmed, proposed a so- 
journ among the mountains. 

So to the mountains they went. But now, weak- 
ened a little by the ill health from which all her 
pride could not shield her, Mabel begged for quiet 

-some pleasant farm-house, not the great, crowd- 
ed, noisy hotel. 

Money can find almost any thing, and they dis- 
covered the farm-house, the ideal farm-house, 
large, pleasant, beautifully situated, and contain- 
ing, as their hostess told them, but three or fow 
boarders besides themselves. 

“It would be perfect,” said Mabel, sinking on 
the couch when the landlady had left them—* it 
would be perfect, if there was nobody, mamma, 
but just you and me.” 

The day following their arrival Miss Strickland 
was too unwell to go down stairs at all; but the 
next evening, feeling better, she went down to 
tea. Mrs. Kittrell, the landlady, casually remark- 
ed that two of her boarders had walked that aft 
ernoon to the top of a hill famous for its view. 
Miss Strickland, she added, would find them very 
pleasant, lively people, and, she hoped, would like 
them. 

“Oh, no doubt of it,” said Miss Strickland, with 
languid politeness. “ What are their names, Mrs. 
Kittrell?” 

“The two that I have been speaking of are 
from your city, too, How pleasant if you should 
happen to know them! They are Mr. Arthur 
Gilbert and Miss Alice Lahnman.” 

There was a scarcely perceptible pause. Miss 
Strickland brushed something from her shoulder, 

“IT beg your pardon, Mrs. Kittrell. I know 
Miss Lahnman very well indeed, and have met 
Mr. Gilbert several times also, though so casually 
I can searcely call him an acquaintance.” Then 
the poor girl seemed to think it necessary to re 
sume her old mask of gayety, though, save the 
two mentioned, there was not a soul within a 
hundred miles of her who could have imagined 
any thing of her affairs. 

After tea, Miss Strickland stood a moment 
alone on the gallery. She noticed a narrow, 
grass-grown foot-path leading down the hill-side. 
It was quite lost from view among the trees at 
the bottom of the hill, and bending an attentive 
ear, she thought she heard the soft sound of run- 
ning water. The shadows, the solitude, the beau 
ty promised, tempted her. Drawing her shawl 
close around her, Miss Strickland walked down 
the path unnoticed, and seated herself upon a 
stone at the foot of a great tree. This solitude, 
these sweet sounds and vague forest odors, had 
all the delight of novelty. 

“Ah, delicious!” she murmured. “Here it 
would be possible to be almost happy i 

She was quite wrapped in her own thoughts. 
And not until they were just crossing the brook 
did she notice the approaching figures of Mr. 
Gilbert and Miss Lahnman; they were then with- 
in two or three yards of her. Too late to retreat, 
she could only hope that they would pass without 
observing her. 

Arthur was talking in a lowered voice, rapidly 
and fervently, Miss Lahnman listening with down- 
cast eves and attentive, interested face. Two or 
three phrases reached Miss Strickland’s ear. 

“If T have offended you,” he said, in a voice 
of pleading, “ still you can forgive me; because 
you know—you must know—that my heart be- 
longs to you as absolutely as my soul to its 
Maker.” 

Ah me! Miss Strickland had glaring 
faults, which you have perceived ere this: but 
her sense of honor was real, and not worn for 
show. Unable to move away, she lifted her fin 
gers and stopped her ears, 


And never was sense 
of honor more unhappily obeyed than in this in- 
stanee. For see how it was 

During these months Miss Lahnman’s comedy 
had had a tragic conclusion. Mr. Stacy had left 
for newer charms. The coquette’s heart was not 
much wounded, but her vanity was sorely hurt, 
and she was ready for any thing that would help 
to reinstate her good opinion of her own fascina- 
tions, 

By an accident she had happened upon poor 
Arthur’s retreat during the summer. Something 
she knew of the estrangement which he suffered, 
and more she guessed. Arthur was decidedly 
a catch, She made use of her beauty, her Ma- 
donna eyes, her aureole of hair. Arthur, like 
other sensible candid men, was in some respects 
very near a fool. He believed all her expres- 
sions and glances and timidities perfectly nat- 
ural. Every day she looked prettier than the day 
before; the logical conclusion was, of course, 
that so much beauty indicated every moral ex- 
cellence. Then they had been much together in 
happier days, and he could utter the beloved 
name to one who knew its wearer. All this 
Miss Lahnman quite approved, having no doubt 


for Miss Lahnman, for, by an unfortunate coinci- | heard the wise proverb respecting confidantes. 
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This afternoon a step had been taken which, 
she felt, was leagues long. Simple Arthur had 
told her the whole story. And just as they 
reached the brook, with a man’s egregious ego- 
tism he even repeated the unfortunate note which 
he had written, and which Mabel had never re- 
ceived, 

“*Tf I have offended you, still you can forgive 
me; because you know—you must know—that my 
heart belongs to you as absolutely as my soul to 
its Maker.’ ” 

Here, as you know, Miss Strickland stopped 
her ears, 

Arthur paused a minute. Miss Lahnman lift- 
ed her blue eyes, swimming with tender pity. 

“Even that,’ he said,“ did not move her. I 
do not blame her— Heaven bless her!—but I 
still must think I had done all that I could do!” 

“Ah! how could she?” cried Alice Lahnman. 
Her white hand rested for one brief minute in 
mute sympathy upon his arm. Then she blush- 
ed and looked down. It is really true that some 
blush at will. And though Miss 
Strickland could not hear, she could see. She 
somehow did mot or could not turn her eyes away. 

“Oh, pardon me!” murmured Miss Lahnman, 
with confusion as natural as her blushes. “But 
I feel so sorry for you! If she ever had loved 
you, how could she have treated you so!” 

“That is just what I say,” said poor Arthur, 
very disconsolately—he had never said it at all, 
by-the-way, for he knew that she had loved him 
well, “I think, after all, that she 
mistaken herself. 
Alice ?” 

Arthur, who had long ago worn out resent 
ment and anger, merely wished to hear himself 
contradicted ; a pleasure he did not enjoy. He 
had no weapon to match the untaught subtlety 
of mademoiselle, the born coquette. 

They did not stop above three minutes beside 
the brook. When they were well out of ear- 
shot, Miss Strickland released her hearing from 
prison. 

At this moment she did not look like a proud 
woman. She sank back listlessly against the 
tree near which she had placed herself, and 
covered her face with her hands; a few tears 
trickled through her fingers. All nerveless, her 
attitude spoke more eloquently than words. She 
knew at last that her hope had not been dead, 
but sleeping, for now its death-throes rent her 
bosom. 


women can 


may have 


It was possible, was it not, 


But effort and resolution accomplish miracles 
yet. The days rolled on, and autumn was past; 
Christmas drew near. Miss Strickland had long 
since returned home, and to herself : she recog- 
nized the fact that the grace and bloom of life 
were gone for her; and also she recognized the 
more import int fact that life’s uses and duties 
remained. The feverish gayety that had marked 
her conduct for a while was gone. In its place 
shone a steadier light—the cheerful acceptance 
of things as she found them, She went into so- 
ciety as much as ever; was perhaps more than 
ever admired there. And it is certain that her 
mother and herself were drawn nearer togethet 
than ever before. 

In the performance of certain routine duties 
Miss Strickland found herself at the church the 
day before Christmas-eve. The ladies of St. 
James’s took infinite pride in their Christmas 
decorations, and half the feminine congregation 
was gathered on this with a slight 
sprinkling of the less ornamental but perhaps 
more efficient sex. 

Mrs. Grey, the rector’s wife, was there—a little 
woman, chirrupy as a bird, self-important as a 
honey-bee queen; well liked, pretty, and full of 
suggestions more poetical than practical. Miss 
Lahnman was there, Arthur Gilbert, Herbert 
Stacy, Joe—the direful spring of woes unnum- 
bered—and fifty more, with whom we have noth- 
ing to do. 

“ There !” said Mrs. Grey, finally, turning to the 
group about her. “TI think, at last, that it prom 
ises to be really beautiful.” 

All agreed with her. There was quite a chorus 
of satisfaction, with some looking toward the door, 
for it was growing late. 

“There is one thing more that must be done, 
however—that certainly must be done,” said Mrs, 
Grey, with her usual daintily emphatic utterance. 
‘Poor Joe’s bench must be furbished up a little. 
The cushion must have new material. As it is, 
it is simply disgraceful.” 

sut, dear Mrs. Grey, what does it matter? It 
dogsn't show.”’ Thus remonstrated a practical one. 

* We must not make clean only the outside of 
the cup and platter,” returned Mrs. Grey, smil 
ingly, but still feeling herself the rector’s wife. 
“ Mr. Gilbert, will you loosen the old covering for 
me ?” 

As in duty bound, Mr. Gilbert would turn up- 
holsterer with much pleasure. 

“Here is a hammer—heavy, but I think you 
can use it.” 


oceasion, 


It strained Mrs. Grey’s muscles, and, you per- 
ceive, she thought those of Hercules would have 
been tense beneath the weight. 

Arthur, laughing, took the weighty affair, aver- 
ring that he thought he could wield it by the ex- 
ercise of all his strength. He went up stairs 

“Orno. Miss Strickland, pray be kind enough 
to take him this one. The one he has has no—I 
don’t know the name—nothing to take out tacks 
with.” 

Miss Strickland did not seem to hear. 

“T will take it, dear Mrs. Grey,” said 
Lahnman, with great obligingness 

But this little lady always preferred her own 
arrangements, however trivial. 

“No,” she answered. “I want your sweet taste 
about the placing of the calla lilies. You will 
oblige me, Miss Strickland, will you not ?” 

“T will take it to Mr. Gilbert, since you wish 
it,” said Miss Strickland, not without annoyance 

“Thank you. Come, Alice my dear. Joe, come 
and help me lift the vases.” 


Miss 
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Miss Strickland walked up the steps very slow. 
ly. She hoped that Mr. Gilbert’s task would be 
accomplished before she could reach th top 
For, in addition to other objections, she felt by r 


| errand rather ridiculous. 


But he did really experience some vexatious 
hinderance through lack of th proper instru. 
ment, and was swearing a little, very softly and 
unconsciously, under his breath, when Miss Strick 
land said, just beside him, 

“Here is a better hammer, Mr. Gilbert, 
Grey told me to bring it to you.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, coldly. “TI am 
much obliged to Mrs. Grey, and of course to you 
also, Miss Strickland.” ’ 

“Not at all to me. I would not have brought 
it but that she insisted.” 

It was only about a hammer and a piece of 
green cioth. 


Mrs. 


But so oddly is life compounded 
that this was the most overpowering moment of 
their lives. Never since that fatal Sunday had 
they stood one moment alone together. Neyer 
since then had either spoken one voluntary sen- 
tence to the other. I have not the art to tell all 
that filled their hearts as the y stood silent. 

For silently they did stand a moment. Miss 
Strickland had tried to turn and go down stairs 
again, but her head was a little giddy, and, raging 
at herself for her unnece ssary agitation, she stil] 
found it would be 
where she was. 

Mr. Gilbert did not glance toward her again, 
He was afraid to do so. 
Her dress touched him. That meaningless con. 
tact thrilled to his very soul He, too, called 
himself a fool, and invoked inaudible anathemas 
upon himself. But his heart was one wild pain, 
He took the hammer she had brought, lifted it 
with unnecessary force, and brought it down— 
upon his own fingers, 

“Oh!” cried Miss Strix kland. It was hardly 
more than a breath, but the tender monosyllable. 
surprised from her lips, spoke so much! She 
stretched out her hand instinctively, and drew it 
back with a painful blush 

“Tt is no matter,” said Arthur. “It did not 
hurt me.” And indeed he scarcely felt it. 

He used the hammer once more, with better 
effect, loosening an odd, rough-leoking piece of 
wood that held the faded cloth. The cloth fell 
down, and a little cloud of dust rose. Something 
rustled and fell on the floor at his feet. 

“Ah!” said he, “here is an old letter. 
long has it been there, I wonder ? 
with age.” He was thankful to the letter for be- 
ing there. It gave him something to say. 

But it was only with dust it was vellow. Eight 
months had it lain there, holding its little secret 
against the time of disclosure. And the time had 
He glanced at the address, and saw, in his 
own handwriting, Mabel’s name. He opened the 
note without speaking. 

I don’t suppose it ever did really happen that 
a man’s heart stood still—until it stood still for- 
ever—or that a man’s living blood ran ice. But 
ice and fire seemed in his veins for a 
His look frightened Miss Strickland. 

“What is it ?”’ she said, forgetting herself. 

“Do you remember,” he said, in a voice that 
was not Arthur’s voice—“do you remember the 
last Sunday that we sang together ?” 

“Yes, I remember. Oh—” 

“Did you have a note from me that morning ? 
he asked, in the same strange voice. 

“IT? Anote? Ohno!” 

“Here is the note that I sent you that day. 
Will you read it now ?” 

What do we there? That taste of heaven— 
more, that taste of heaven after a black and bit- 
ter draught—belongs to them alone. 

Every body down stairs forgot them, except 
Miss Lahnman. Fifteen minutes passed. Then 
Miss Lahnman, not being innately a lady, and no 
longer able to curb her curiosity and her jealousy, 
came softly up the steps. 

“What an age it takes to remove a piece of 
cloth!” she cried, as she came up. Some of the 
sweetness was out of her voice. Irony and ap- 
prehension did not tune it well. ‘“ We want your 
opinion about the wreaths for the chancel. Was 
the second hammer a success?’ This she added 
as she turned the corner and came in sight of 
them. 

“Entirely a success,” Arthur answered. “It 
has been worth its weight, not in gold, but in dia- 
monds.” He was sitting on Joe’s bench, with 
somewhat such an air as if it had been an impe- 
rial throne. 

Miss Strickland was replacing some hair-pins, 
and her face was that of the goddess of morning 
—celestial, rosy red 

Some time after this, Mr. Gilbert enjoyed the 
pleasure of an explanatory interview with the 
ingenuous “ blower.” 

Without alarming his inventive powers by any 
reference to the lost note, he contrived to learn 
from that artless youth one or two facts which 
threw some light upon its fate 

‘A while ago,” “that 
cloth—no sense anvhow—got loose and tripped 
me up a time or two And down I came—bang ! 
once, when Mr. Grey was a-prayin’. I didn’t catch 
it then, I guess! Oh no! he never said a cross 
word in his life. He wouldn't.” 

But these eulogies were explained and com- 
mented upon by appropriate expressions, which 
left no doubt that his remarks were entirely iron- 
ical. He further stated that, in a zealous mood, he 
had then improved the condition of his bench by 
nailing the cloth fast, and by nailing over it a strip 
of wood to hold it down. All unconscious of th 
letter that had slipped from his pocket between 
the cloth and the cushion, he had thus locked up 
for a little while this key to two destinies 

Joe was surprised at the donation which re- 
warded this information But still it obtained 
his entire approval. This was a mode of express- 
ing approbation of his merits which he under 
tood and appreciated 


wisdom to remain an instant 


She stood so near him! 
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said Joe, ‘ere piece 0’ 
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